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I. THE CONTEXT 
by 
WILLIAM WALSH 


Professor of Education, University of Leeds 


IN MODERN society, whether in the arts or in the sciences or in education, 
and particularly in higher education, there has been an enormous growth in 
technical competence, a huge elaboration of professional expertise. But there 
is no necessary connection between this vast increase in means and the suc- 
cessful bringing about of the end they exist to serve, an educated society. 
A good education persists, not as a collection of information, and arrange- 
ment of intellectual bric-a-brac, but as a certain unity of self, more or less 
coherent, more or less rich, and a certain method of thinking and feeling, 
more or less complex, more or less sensitive. What lasts—since the criterion 
here is not the permanence of memory but the permanence of being and 
power—what enters into our being as a result of school and college is a 
blend of value, attitude and assumption, a certain moral tone, a special quality 
of imagination, a particular flavour of sensibility—the things that constituted 
the soul of our education. And it is in the sources of these that there has 
been in the modern world, together with the extension of technique, a severe 
contraction and enfeeblement. There has been an impoverishment in those 
systems of tacit assumptions on which man must base his character and 
conduct. Human life depends on a metaphysic and incorporates a morality 
and a faith. As D. H. Lawrence said, ‘It is useless to think that we can get 
along without a conception of what man is, and without a belief in ourselves, 
and without the morality to support this belief’. 

It is “beliefs and foregone conclusions’ of this order which flow into civi- 
sation and inform educational activity. They are the springs of good 
education when they are, to some degree, adequate to the complexity of 
the world they offer to interpret, when they are, to some degree, consonant 
with one another, and when they are held with some degree of passion. 
They must be proportioned to reality, undisturbed by patent contradictions 
and braced by feeling. Beliefs capable of fostering good education must be 
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sane, consistent and sincere. And it is here, at the sources of action, where 
the ultimate triumph and disaster are prepared, that there has been in the 
modern world so notable a falling off in energy. We suffer in the blood of 
our beliefs from an anaemia of principle, a debility of assumption. 

The beliefs which constitute the mind of a modern person, and out of 
which he has to act (and of course the teacher is revealing or betraying his 
beliefs the whole time) are not an order of concepts and feelings arising from 
and speaking for a deep, traditional reverence for life. They are rather an 
array of attitudes and reflexes, begotten by convention upon inadequacy. 
Our beliefs are not sufficiently alive for us to shape our experience; we are 
instead continually subject to and modified by it, and our only consistency 
is in being all the time at the mercy of it. Given a particular stimulus, we 
can do no more than adopt the appropriate stance. 

This state of affairs could not but reflect itself in the sensibility of our 
time and—we hardly need to remind ourselves—it is out of this sensibility, 
in it, through it and for it that we live and teach. For by sensibility I mean 
that special combination of thought, feeling, value and assumption, that 
particular flavour of taste and sentiment, that characteristic mode of action 
which reveal the nuance and crystallise the tone and temper of a period. 
What first strikes an observer about our contemporary sensibility is the 
discrepancy between its overt behaviour and its inward condition. Outside 
we see toughness, realism, even ruthlessness; inside weakness, softness, an 
absence of any firmness and robustness of conviction: brutality without and 
a mushiness within: a hard casing and a marshmallow centre. So that we 
seem to be characters in a novel written in collaboration by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and Mickey Spillane. 

Nothing gives more intimate, more accurate testimony to the quality of 
feeling in a society, to its sense for truth in being, to its capacity for true 
relations, than its use of language. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that so 
many have noted in our time, a degeneration in language, a corruption in 
the essential means of thought and feeling. Naturally there is in language, 
as in every other form of human vitality, a tendency towards decline. But 
the life of language has in the past been recurrently refreshed by poets and 
by the people. Poets, however, for most of us, are rather weird outsiders 
loping somewhat frantically around the boundaries of civilisations. As for 
the people huddled in enormous urban areas, they seem to have lost their 
taste for the flavour of colloquial salt, they seem no longer able to produce 
that verve and variety of dialect or that energy of phrase and image with 
which they used to replenish the potency of the word. Language as it is 
used today exhibits a progressive dehumanisation. We see this medium 
bleached of humanity in every sphere. We see it in the language of politics 
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and administration, in the language of the Social Sciences and Education, 
a Martian discourse, lethargic with passives and numb with the impersonal, 
emptied of contrasts, periphrastic and as musical as the shutting of a filing 
cabinet. We find this dehumanisation, also, in the language designed to be 
read by the people and increasingly used by them. This is a language run 
up out of a rag-bag of clichés and routine catchwords. It blanks out whatever 
is discriminating, serious, or reflective. It is too gross to make distinctions, 
too mechanised to express feeling, too fabricated to correspond to what is 
real and important. It is hardly a language at all and much more a set of 
stimuli. Implicit in it is a conception of man as half animal, half machine. 
A more sophisticated, and therefore more sinister, species of the degeneration 
of language shows itself in that habit of expression which deceives us into 
applying to one sphere of life terms and discourse totally, madly inappro- 
priate to it. It is the ultimate evidence of the marshmallow mind, for it 
betrays not only confusion in kinds—the worst confusion of all—the in- 
capacity to distinguish one category of existence from another—not only 
a disorder in standards, the substitution of frivolity for seriousness—but a 
dreadful indifference to both. The differences of kind and order are amid 
the whole vocabulary of value pulped into one undistinguishable stuff. Thus 
the training of athletes is talked of as though it were an exercise in the 
spiritual life, the difficulties of racing drivers as seriously as the problems of 
scientists, the perplexities of actors, interior decorators and dress designers 
as though they were serious and moving concerns. We hear of the Dos- 
toievsky of the hem-line and the Pascal of the half petticoat. 

And if we regret this it is not from any dated notions of correctness or 
from any aspirations after elegance. It is because language is the supremely 
humanising influence. Through it there is instituted in man a second and 
better nature. Language is the means by which the setting of the human 
being is immensely enlarged and the context of his action made immeasur- 
ably more complex. Through language the biological unit becomes the 
historic person. The sentence patterns we use, the idioms, the words and 
the images, and the categories of thinking, feeling and valuing which they 
imply come to us ripened by time and enriched by the insight, imagination 
and effort of many generations. Through language we receive not just the 
education provided by our teachers and our own lives but that offered by 
history and ‘the tongues of the dead’. Wherever, therefore, there is a degen- 
eration in language there is a distraction of human capacity and a contraction 
of human possibility. The essential agency of civilisation is mutilated in its 
sources. 

We are all achingly aware of all this. But we cannot reverse the current 
of history or bully life into the shapes we want it to assume. Yet neither 
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are we helpless debris on the water. We can use our intelligence and the 
means at our disposal. In the face of issues as massive as these the suggestions 
of any one person will seem slight, impertinent and almost irrelevant, and 
I appreciate how very much this applies to anything I can say. Moreover, 
in the space I have available, I can do no more than make one or two un- 
qualified and unsupported assertions. 

If the state of language is the most delicately exact index of the health of 
our civilisation, then in any effort towards recovery we must turn to where 
language is used most powerfully, subtly and inclusively: we must turn to 
literature. No source of wisdom could be more appropriate for us since our 
literature is the supreme humane achievement of our nation. In it we find 
embodied, concretely and insistently present—not ‘a philosophy’, not some 
abstract doctrine or partial metaphysic—but a rich complex of ‘beliefs’, ‘the 
picked experience of the finest minds’, the great writer’s intricate apprehen- 
sion of reality, ‘the idea’, as Henry James said, ‘which deeply lurks in any 
vision prompted by life’. We have no right to suppose, however, that there 
can be in any age more than a minority capable of responding in any degree 
adequately to literature. But it is about this minority that we have to be 
most particularly concerned, and not primarily for their sake but for the 
sanity and health of the whole. We have to resurrect and realise the con- 
ception of a ‘learned class’ as an essential element in a civilised society. 

We have, then, to regenerate a declining tradition of civilisation by an 
education for a finer consciousness. To state the purpose is to define the 
character of those for whom it could be significant. The object could only 
appeal to, the method be undertaken by the few capable of advanced intel- 
lectual culture, by those Coleridge called ‘the possessors of ideas’ and Arnold 
‘the small circle apt for fine distinctions’. When, as now, intelligence is so 
little of, so tenuously in touch with, the folk, the direction of remedial effort 
must be from the top down. ‘But you wish for general illumination’, writes 
Coleridge. “You would spur-arm the toes of society: you would enlighten 
the higher ranks per ascensum ab imis. You begin with the attempt to popu- 
larise science: but you will only effect its plebification’. Efforts at indiscrim- 
inate education have as an inevitable consequence a debasement of standards; 
they make worse what they set out to correct. And contemporary Britain, 
and America, demonstrate the force of Coleridge’s anxiety. We may appro- 
priate to the educational system of these countries what Arnold wrote about 
the British Constitution. It sometimes looks ‘with its compromises, its love 
of facts, its horror of theory, its studied avoidance of clear thought. ..a 
colossal machine for the manufacture of Philistines’. 

The one modern institution capable of producing an intellectual élite— 
not a clique—is the University. And within this code name I include the 
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Training College. In spite of Coleridge’s dismissal of it as ‘a lecture-bazaar 
absurdly called a university’, it is one of the few—and among the few the 
strongest and most esteemed—of the traditional organs of consciousness 
remaining in the modern world. 

Within the University there is one discipline peculiarly concerned to en- 
courage a finer awareness of the tradition, a discipline which engages with 
the living, growing tissue of the tradition where it is most vividly and 
insistently present. This is the critical study of the tradition alive in literature, 
‘the most intimate kind of study, that is of a concrete tradition’. Proposals 
are sometimes made in University circles suggesting that our disunity could 
be assuaged by the provision of ‘general’ courses designed to impart a number 
of agreed opinions, or even an agreed number of opinions. But the critical 
study of literature is neither an ideological crusade nor a plan to enlarge a 
common stock reference. Its purpose is to train a certain kind of mind, and 
through a community of such minds to establish a centre, a centre of intelli- 
gence and communication. 

In an age of illiberal technicians and technical humanists we have to develop 
a central intelligence, to train the accomplished, non-specialist mind. For 
two reasons literary criticism is eminently qualified to be the discipline by 
which this mind is perfected. It is of course an integral study, informed by 
its own ends, possessed of its own methods, expressed in its own idiom. 
But the complexity of its undertaking is such that it is bound to take a ranging 
view of its function and to reject any rigid limitation of its sphere of interest. 
It is impelled at all times to go beyond its own frontiers into the provinces 
of other disciplines. The other characteristic of literary criticism which fits 
so admirably to be the appropriate discipline for educating the free intelli- 
gence is that the powers it appeals to, the capacities it exercises, are those 
deeply involved in the serious conduct of life. Penetration of mind, tact of 
address, subtlety of response, concern to refer to a mature standard, delibera- 
tion in judgment and responsibility in decision—these are the qualities essen- 
tial in literary criticism as they are those most required in the important 
commitments and refusals, elections, and acceptances of humane living. “The 
more advanced the work’, writes F. R. Leavis with relation to the literary 
critical student, ‘the more unmistakably is the judgment that is concerned 
inseparable from that profound sense of relative value which determines, or 
should determine, the important choices of actual life.’ And bringing the 
whole argument to its climax, he concludes: ‘It is an intelligence so trained 
that is best fitted to develop into the central kind of mind, the co-ordinating 
consciousness, capable of performing the function assigned to the class of 
the educated’. 
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by 
HELEN WHITEHEAD 


For THE last eight months I have been putting in a few hours each week 
teaching English at one of our new county colleges. The syllabus was to 
teach apprentices on day-release a few simple exercises, letters, particularly 
business letters, telegrams, vocabulary and punctuation. Alternate lessons 
were to be oral and give each boy an opportunity to hold the floor alone in 
front of his fellows. I was impressed by this syllabus. It seemed to me so 
down to earth, practical, and useful. My first eyebrow lift came as I left the 
interview, the job in my pocket. ‘She'll hold the boys,’ I heard the head of 
the department say. 

The next came as I was introduced to the common room. “They're not 
too bad,’ I was assured, ‘just show them who’s the boss.’ By this time I was 
definitely uneasy. This increased when the senior English lecturer met me 
before my first lesson and asked me—did I imagine it, a shade anxiously:— 
whether I would like her to introduce me to the class? I decided to take my 
shower, cold, sudden, and alone and in I went. And then for the first time 
it hit me. I was just a woman, a very small woman selling the wrong wares. 
And they were young and tough and conscious of it. That flash of recogni- 
tion saved me. I chucked overboard my prepared introduction to the lesson 
which had seemed so apt in the bath. I sensed the general feeling that this 
course was just a waste of time, a rest period before lunch and that my first 
job was to hold the boys. 

We never had a riot, though I witnessed something like one somewhere 
else in college, but that is perhaps the most negative of achievements. They 
learnt no English either. In fact it became one of the most exacting problems 
I've ever tackled—to devise, each week-end, lessons lively enough to banish 
boredom for an hour at a stretch. I lost sight of the syllabus and scratched 
my brain to find a point where theirs and mine might meet. I tried Stirling 
Moss, the Monte Carlo rally, what’s on in our home town (but not Tom 
Lehrer’s version), films and girls. I tried splitting the class into literate and 
illiterate only to find that I couldn’t hold those behind my back. At the end 
of the term I realised that though I had won the first cound by holding them 
they were going to win the title because they were simply getting me to 
entertain them. 
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By the second term I was better equipped. In the first place, I had develop- 
ed a healthy respect for these youngsters bent on beating the best efforts of 
the educational authorities and myself. Secondly, I liked them. They had 
such kick, such gaiety, and a nice turn of repartee. They did not know it, 
but I took a lesson or two in teenage wear. I got the haircuts, taped, the 
two-toned jackets or, rival cult, jackets with tinsel thread, jeans and trews 
worn with a nice hip-roll, thick crepe soles, Italian points—even wasp-striped 
socks with matching cap. I noticed that they were almost all scrupulously 
clean and well shaven. 

I made a guess at family background, roughly dividing them off into 
blazers and Harris jackets versus the rest. The hilarity and better brains came 
from the rest. I suppose the best of the B. and H.J.s were elsewhere. They 
were not so reticent about my clothes and equally observant, “You look quite 
the Teddy girl today, Miss’ (I was wearing knotted beads). “Wear that tight 
skirt, next week, Miss.’ 

I knew I puzzled them. Undoubtedly I was a blue-stocking, but I wasn’t 
dead from the neck up or quite so broke that I was forced to teach them to 
keep my stomach fed. This was a contradiction they couldn’t understand. 

With this better appreciation of the job, I was able to tackle the oral lessons 
more effectively. The class had a vested interest in seeing that each one of 
them in turn gave a speech of reasonable length, because the rest could just 
sit back entitled to take it easy. Some of the talks were really informative. 
I learned about the innards of a car, how to make a ‘special,’ how to hang a 
door (‘Don’t try it Miss, I'll come and help’), even a little on the origin of 
billiards. But they made no progress with their written English. 

Now I am about to set their end-of-year exams. Seventy per cent of them 
should fail, but I’m instructed to set my sights so low that this per cent will 
pass. We mustn’t discourage them. I've to give a general uplift, for example, 
for regular attendance, and no comment on their reports unless they are 
exceptionally bad. They’re not; they’re just uniformly lazy. 

In fact we're so anxious to serve them up a liberal dish of education con- 
fectioned to tease the most slothful appetite that we've quite forgotten that 
they owe something too, a reasonable amount of effort in return for the 
public money spent on their behalf. For to me it’s not sufficient to hold the 
boys, I want to teach them something of that original syllabus which could 
be so useful to them if they would come half-way to meet me and learn it. 
And I like them too much to fool myself that we're rendering them any 
service by our indulgence. It’s time the boys set to. 

Reprinted from The Guardian, by permission of the Editor. 
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by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 


English Lecturer at Garnett College 


WE TALK nowadays about illiterate scientists. This illiteracy is said to show 
itself in elementary errors and grammatical confusion, and in various kinds 
of jargon. Unfortunately, as Paul West pointed out in his article in THE 
USE OF ENGLISH (Summer 1958) the most obvious examples of weak English 
are not confined to scientific and technological students. It is, however, the 
scientist who usually comes under attack. Most people think that because 
scientific prose is factual and logical it ought to be simpler than more literary 
kinds of writing. We are therefore irritated if a scientific article seems 
obscure, and particularly prone to believe the writer is obscure on purpose. 
The fault may sometimes lie in our own limitations, for while we generally 
expect scientists to be conversant with the language of historians and poets, 
we do not always ourselves understand the vocabulary of science. 

The style of scientists has, however, been attacked from within their own 
ranks. We may recall Dr. John R. Baker’s famous article on ‘English Style 
in Scientific Papers’, first published in Nature, November 5, 1955, and re- 
printed in THE USE OF ENGLISH (Autumn 1956). Dr. Baker accused scientific 
writers of three main faults—bad grammar, grandiloquence, and German 
construction, and gave some striking examples. But it must be admitted 
that circumlocutions and cacophonies occur in other fields. ‘Historicity’ 
seems to me as ugly a word as ‘sphericity’, and ‘ego involvement’ as awkward 
as Dr. Baker’s ‘iron containing globules’. 

Some jargon expressions are a deliberate attempt to make non-scientific 
or semi-scientific subjects as like exact sciences as possible. In the seventeenth 
century a prose in danger of becoming eccentric and effete was clarified by 
the need for scientific writing. Now the historian, the sociologist, and even 
the literary critic tend to imitate the errors of a decadent scientific style. 

The English of scientists, then, presents two problems, general and specific. 
The general problem is shared by other advanced students—the specific one 
only in the sense that specialisms tend to develop their own jargon. 

Why should graduates write poor English: Change in our social structure 
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may be partly responsible. Many young people today attain academic suc- 
cess, yet come from homes where a local dialect is spoken and books are 
rare. Ability and perseverance have enabled them to overcome their ling- 
uistic difficulties up to a point, but early habits of syntax and spelling are 
not completely eradicated. They tend to recur, especially if direct instruction 
in the use of English lapses. Those who master elementary faults may yet 
find it hard to attain a fluent and easy style. Jargon, clichés and circumlo- 
cutions are often substitutes for the simplicity acquired by early nurture in 
good language habits. Yet social change is not responsible for all weakness; 
no doubt tutors can point to students who, with every advantage that edu- 
cated parents and cultural opportunities can give, still misuse English through 
bad habits and carelessness, or fall into the grandiloquence that Dr. Baker 
deplores. 

Are the schools at fault: Too much scribbling of notes encourages care- 
lessness. The demands of an external examination in English may, while 
they provide some incentive, make the course unnecessarily rigid, and put 
a premium on speed rather than accuracy. Subjects are not always integrated, 
and teachers who do not deal directly with English may not have the incli- 
nation, or the time, to correct errors and insist on clear expression. Examiners 
may assess facts, and ignore composition. Grammar as a subject may be 
ignored, or taught in an obsolete way. 

Whatever the causes of graduate ‘illiteracy’ a remedy must be found, and 
then applied, partly in the post-school period. But young men and women, 
even those still in the sixth form, do not take kindly to instruction in com- 
position. The approach we make to their problems of language must be 
thought out very carefully. 

It is customary now to tell the non-literary that language is a tool. Text- 
books sometimes start with this definition, which, it is felt, makes the practice 
of composition more acceptable. The analogy is seldom pursued very far, 
but we may ask in what way language, or its constituents, can be compared 
with tools. We might say that the word ‘mass’ fits a concept in physics as 
a spanner fits a nut, or a key a lock, and that to use the word wrongly is 
like trying a lock with a spanner. But then ‘mass’, like so many technical 
words, means different things in different contexts. Some meanings are akin 
to the technical one; at least one (the religious rite), has no connection with 
the others; while in a foreign tongue we would not use the word at all. 
A spanner, on the other hand, can be used anywhere in the same way if the 
right s:zed nuts are provided, and would never be confused with a different 
tool. It is true that tools do things, and so do words. Certain phrases, such 
as ‘How are you?’ or ‘Hold tight, please’ nearly always produce the same 
response. (A sonnet is said to have been the key with which Shakespeare 
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unlocked his heart!) Then, a poet or novelist might say that finding words 
for an experience shapes it as a chisel shapes marble. Perhaps the sculptor, 
finishing his statue, has a similar sense of satisfaction as a writer completing 
a story; but that does not mean that the processes of writing and chiselling 
are alike. The ‘feel’ of getting the right word even in a limited context is 
not sufficiently like the ‘feel’ of finding the right tool for a job for the analogy 
to help people good with tools to use words any better. The only thing it 
can do is to make them think of language as utilitarian and therefore respect- 
able. Presumably that is the main reason why it is employed. 

Language can be related to the scientific and technical work of students, 
not by analogy, but because it is an integral part of the work. “The teachers 
of English in our schools could help very much if they were to study the 
errors made in scientific papers, and base their instructions on their findings’, 
says Dr. Baker. Instructions so based might start with a discussion on the 
nature of ‘jargon’. Is such and such a grammatical construction just clumsy, 
or is it necessary to make the point clear? Which neologisms are needed to 
express new processes and ideas, and which are merely pretentious: Where 
words in common use are given a special meaning by scientists, do their 
normal connotations confuse the reader, or even suggest some absurdity: 
What would ‘He took up an eccentric position’ mean to a mathematician 
and a novelist: Soon the student is beginning to think about the nature of 
meaning. English ceases to be a dull and rather humiliating subject. Gram- 
mar is no longer a set of rules too illogical and inconsistent to appeal to a 
scientist. The student sees himself on the fringe of philosophic questions 
relevant to his needs. He also becomes aware of the other person who must 
understand what is written. 

Teachers in universities and colleges of advanced technology complain 
above all that students’ reports are dull. Students do not envisage the person 
or purpose for which they are writing. After years spent producing work 
to be marked and assessed by a teacher or examiner it probably does not 
occur to them that reports serve any other purpose. This indifferent attitude 
to writing also prevails in North America, if we may judge by articles pub- 
lished there. Engineers are accused of being ‘slapdash and wordy’ and one 
company is quoted as writing, ‘I feel so strongly on the subject that for years 
I have stated that the best course in chemistry that any chemist or engineer 
may take is more English’.! W. H. Waldo sums up a slashing attack on 
reports ‘abominably scribbled, full of fantastically conceived abbreviations, 


1*Technical Writing in Industry and Education’, George H. Albrecht and Jay R. 
Gould, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, Journal of Chemical En 
gineering, Aug. 1955. 
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mis-spelled words, poor grammar and punctuation’ with the remark, ‘If 
those who call themselves scientists would eschew laziness and fear, they 
would soon find their ineptness in writing disappearing’.? Many universities 
and technical institutions in North America offer courses in technical writing. 
No doubt engineers and scientists engaged in practical work and research 
do attend them. But technical writing has become a ‘specialism’ of its own. 
One can obtain, at any rate at one polytechnic in New York State, a master 
of science degree in technical writing. An uncompromising argument for 
the separation of technical writing from research appears in an article called 
‘A Test for writing Aptitude and Improvement of Scientific-Technical Com- 
munication’ by Martin V. H. Prince, U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Pasadena, California.> Writing, the author believes, is a special aptitude, 
which should be discernible by the appropriate tests. He quotes William 
Sloane, Director of Rutgers University, as ascribing the deterioration of 
technical writing in America to three causes—unnecessary publications to 
secure preferment, excessive bulk (monographs padded to book size), and 
lack of writing aptitude. Mr. Prince mournfully remarks that ‘the percentage 
of professors who have mastered the intricate craft of writing is probably 
higher than that of men in any other profession. But it is still a small per- 
centage’. The remedy is to divorce research, teaching and writing. “Appar- 
ently one in every six scientists can become a good writer. Properly dis- 
tributed in laboratories and plants, these writing scientists and engineers could 
produce all the necessary literature. The others, who do the work, would 
be relieved of the obnoxious chore of writing, but would, of course, sign 
as authors’. Professors (presumably not in the small percentage who have 
mastered the intricate craft) might be glad to have their material written 
up by students. ‘It should be no more disgraceful to have one’s publications 
phrased by a writer than to have them illustrated by an artist.’ Mr. Prince’s 
views seem based on a strong belief in the isolation of ‘special aptitudes’. 
He remarks that “The ideal teacher has a direct, intimate contact with people, 
and is stimulated by an audience. Psychologically he is closer to an actor 
or preacher than to a scientist or writer. The ideal writer, on the other hand, 
is primarily concerned with ideas and language. He lacks direct contact with 
people and is intimidated by an audience. He is almost by definition a poor 
speaker’. I imagine that the prospect of illiterate professors signing books 
written by their students would be as repugnant to most American scientists 
as to most English ones. Still, technical writers exist over here; the City 


2*Emphasis on Empathy’, W. H. Waldo, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Journal of Chemical Engineering, Oct. 1955. 


3Engineering Education, June 1958, Vol. 48, No. 10, pp. 896-933. 
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and Guilds of London Institute are starting an examination in Technical 
Authorship, and technical colleges must prepare students for it. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to quote Dr. Bright, of University College, London, as saying in 
a lecture on ‘English for Scientists and Engineers’ that a scientist who cannot 
write a report is no scientist but a technician, and that the hard work of 
writing is an essential part of research. 

Therefore, at University College third year students take a course in “The 
Presentation of Technical Information’. The word ‘English’ is avoided as 
students would dislike it, and grammatical study omitted as irrelevant, and 
too illogical to appeal to scientists. The course aims at helping students to write 
better reports, and to appreciate and assess the scientific writing of others. 
A plain naked style without clichés is the first aim, then fluency, and appro- 
priateness to different readers; finally they study reports and papers in detail. 
Much work is done tutorially. But, although questions of vocabulary, logic, 
use and misuse of analogy are discussed, literature is regarded as a luxury. 
It is not believed that students will link it with their own work. 

At the Imperial College of Science and Technology it is also found neces- 
sary to help students with their reports, which are otherwise dull and 
impersonal. They therefore take a course of coaching in English closely 
related to their own professional needs; and this tutoring is done by the 
scientific and technological staff. Such a course is intimate and flexible, and 
hard for an outsider to judge. The approach is semantic; many embark on 
it reluctantly, but in the end find it stimulating and worth-while. It is 
believed that during these years of professional training the students can gain 
a liberal outlook within their special subjects. But, for those who are inter- 
ested, the college offers an extraordinarily varied course of lectures by experts 
in all kinds of subjects—nothing, scientific, sociological, cultural, aesthetic, 
appears to be omitted. 

The belief that English for scientists and technologists should be purely 
vocational is not held by everyone. Some hold, with Alec M. Ross, that 
‘mere instruction in the preparation and writing of technical reports never 
comes near the personality of the student. The intellect cannot feed on the 
bare bones of technique’.* At Brunel College, Acton, a syllabus has been 
devised entitled ‘English and Communications’. It has been used with pupils 
for a Higher National Diploma in Mechanical Engineering, with B.Sc. 
Engineering students, and students for the Diploma in Technology Courses 
in Science and Engineering. Its purpose is to ‘help increase (i) the student's 
awareness of the ways in which the written and spoken word affects his life, 


4Alec M. Ross, ‘English to Canadian Engineering Students’, The Vocational Aspect 
of Secondary and Further Education, Autumn 1954. 
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(ii) his ability to write prose fit for its purpose, and (iii) detect writing that 
is inappropriate for its purpose’. The main method is by practical criticism, 
using for material chosen examples of prose and verse; prose and verse 
exercises written by students (or teacher); and recordings of lectures and 
discussions by students. A link is made between the students’ specialised 
work and their problems of communication through experimental study of 
the psychology of perception. The passages chosen for comprehension and 
discussion are often related to the development of science and engineering: 
for instance, extracts from The Origin of Species, descriptions of the life of 
an industrial worker from Hard Times and Sons and Lovers, or of folk industry 
form The Wheelwright’s Shop. But selection does not pander to the supposed 
limitations of the students. Among the passages for practical criticism in 
the sessional examination for 1957 are to be found ones by T. S. Eliot, 
Wordsworth, Milton and Dryden. The students have proved to be more 
responsive to literature including poetry than had been expected. 

I find it hard to understand how semantic problems of technological and 
scientific work can be studied seriously without recourse to literature. Meta- 
phor and analogy are basic to them. The commonest words used by tech- 
nicians—‘current’, ‘force’, ‘pull’ are metaphors; and so are scientific attempts 
to describe difficult concepts like ‘curved space’. Geometry can only be 
expressed by means of metaphors like ‘point’ and ‘bisect’. Unless students 
are clear about these linguistic problems they cannot be clear about their 
specialist studies. They will confuse ideas and things and be misled like 
children who think the equator is drawn on the earth with black ink. Surely 
for a full understanding of metaphor in science one must realise its relation- 
ship to metaphor in poetry, and consider the use of analogy by great expo- 
nents of the past. Francis Bacon and T. H. Huxley can hardly be avoided; 
Huxley’s famous analogy on a liberal education compels its way into the 
discussion. How can a mathematician not consider Marvell’s 


As lines, so loves oblique, may well 
Themselves in every angle greet, 
But ours, so truly parallel 
Though infinite, can never meet? 


What is the difference between this sort of ‘wit’, and the ‘wit’ that solves a 
theorem? 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul 

Like season’d timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives. 
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How far can analogies taken from science illuminate human life: Could a 
technologist accept Spender’s description of the Air-liner with ‘burring furred 
antennae feeling its huge path through dusk’: Once, having tossed to a class 
of engineers Ezra Pound’s miniature poem, 


The Apparition of those faces in a crowd 
Petals on a wet, black bough 


as an illustration of poetic metaphor I found they seized and played with it, 
as children might a coloured balloon: they discussed the implications of 
every word, seeking the heart of the poem in a completely spontaneous 
exercise of practical criticism. When students have been given an example 
like this, or like T. S. Eliot’s “burnt out ends of smoky days’, there has been 
no difficulty in catching their interest; the problem is rather to decide whether 
what was intended by the teacher to illustrate one point should be allowed 
to monopolise the whole period. Certainly students should go far enough 
to realise the complexity of metaphor and the close links, as well as the 
distinctions, between the poetic and the scientific use of language. ‘Or best 
of all the mineral stars disintegrating quietly into light’—is that science or 
poetry, and how does one distinguish one from the other? Then the infil- 
tration of emotion into language must be considered. Denys Thompson and 
R. O'Malley provide some interesting examples on this in their text book 
English for the Living, Book Il. They quote a critical extract in which Sir 
James Jeans is found guilty of inducing in us, by a passage in The Mysterious 
Universe, a false emotional attitude towards the cosmos. This usually arouses 
differences of opinion among students who study it, and leads to a considera- 
tion of how far a scientist, writing for the general public, need be emotionally 
neutral. 

Discussions of this kind can be intricately related to the students’ problems 
of style. To many of them this word connotes something literary—like the 
mannerisms of Charles Lamb. But if they can analyse their own metaphorical 
phrases, to see which are apt and alive, which dead and redundant; if they 
can find how the derivation of a word, though forgotten, still affects its 
meaning; if they can perceive hidden emotional slanting in their own essays; 
they can prune and reprune what they have written: they will be learning, 
in part, what style is. If, further, by reading and listening they can train 
the ear to test the rhythm of a sentence, they will begin to write. 
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NEWSPAPER READING IN THE 
G.C.E. FORM 


OMFO2 
by 
H. WHITTLE 


Teacher of English at Mill Hill School, Middlesbrough 














READING Mr. Coor’s article in the Autumn issue of THE USE OF ENG- 
usH, on the use he has found for cuttings from the Times, leads me to suggest 
a way in which the whole of a G.C.E. form can be lead, or pushed, into 
reading something regularly from a good newspaper. 

First of all, every boy or girl in the class must be persuaded to take the 
paper daily. A cudgel may be needed for this. My Form V all take the 
(Manchester) Guardian. The children are required to bring their papers to 
school one day each week, preferably not the same day each week. The 
children are told to keep the whole week’s papers until the following week, 
when, on a given day, they can be used for making fires, or taken to the 
nearest chip shop, if there are not enough fires to be made. 

Each day, if possible, the children are given a note of interesting material 
to read in that day’s or the previous day’s paper. This choice of material 
depends upon the ‘instinct’ (non-scientific usage) of the teacher. I give them 
a fair mixture in the course of a week, and try to remember their age, and 
the sort of world (Heaven help us!) in which they and we live. Too much 
heavy stuff would kill the job; enough is just right. 

The follow-up is all important, and can take one of the following forms: 


(i) A weekly session of Oral English in which a few pupils each week 
are asked to read a passage aloud, and are then expected to converse with 
the teacher, who guides the conversation to topics covered during the pre- 
vious few days by the set readings. Our pupils take the Oral English exami- 
nation of the Durham University Board, which is undoubtedly a good thing. 

(ii) A short-question-test in writing given once a weck, covering the 
most outstanding points in the set readings for the previous week. 

(iii) Two or three lines in an exercise book on each topic set, or on the 
pupil’s selection of the most important topic each day. This work needs 
to be collected in and checked regularly. 


(iv) Articles used as set reading are again used as Précis material, but this 
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limits the essential reading of the pupils if it is used regularly. 

(v) Once a term, or once a year, the members of the form should be 
expected to produce their own Newspaper or Magazine. We do this after 
the summer G.C.E. exams are over, and before the end of the summer term, 

I teach at an independent day school, most of whose pupils have failed 
the 11 plus. Hardly anyone drops English Literature at “O’ Level, and most 
of the pupils pass in both Language and Literature—7 or 8 out of ten, that is. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER 


The next issue will include The Place of Literature in the Training of Teachers, 
II: The Task, by Prof. Walsh; Training College English, by S. B. Wynburne; 
Spoken English in the Modern School, by R. G. H. Andrews; The First Year 
Sixth, a Course for Non-specialists, by D. J. Coulson; The Shakespearean Score, 
by James Reeves; and A Thought on Every Page, by Geoffrey Wagner. 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Circulation Manager is anxious to buy back the following numbers: 
Vol. IX, No. 1-4, Vol. X, No. 1-4, Vol. VIII, No. 1 and Vol. VIII, No. 3. 


“YOUR ENGLAND’ 


Some copies are needed by Mr. M. L. O’Regan. Offers should be sent to 
him direct, at The Grammar School, Marlborough, Wilts. 
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by 
D. M. SKEWS 


AFTER READING the article on Grammar (by Miss Tucker) in the issue of 
this magazine for Winter, 1958, I set myself to try to apply the good advice 
it contained to solve my own problems of teaching grammar. The exam- 
ination for which I prepare candidates to ‘O’ level retains a compulsory 
grammar question in the English Language paper. Following unimpeachable 
pedagogical practice I therefore examined the questions asked over the past 
four years to see, first, whether the material suggested in the article is tested 
in the examination and, second, whether I could safely omit from my syllabus 
the kind of material the article condemned. 

Experience over many years had already given me the answer, of course: 
the two conceptions of grammar exist in different worlds. Miss Tucker 
regards language as living, breathing—existing in its own right; the questions 
regard language as a collection of dry bones to be extracted one by one from 
a specimen case. 

‘From the above passage copy out an adverbial clause’—or even ‘the first 
adverbial clause.’ ‘In the passages printed in italics distinguish phrases from 
clauses.’ ‘Identify the three clauses beginning with when and compose three 
sentences containing different kinds of subordinate clauses beginning with 
where.’ For years I have been asking if someone could explain to me the 
purpose of such exercises. 

The writer of the article stressed the importance in our language of word 
order: is that best taught by identifying ‘participial phrases used adjectivally, 
and prepositional phrases used adverbially’: She spoke of the right linking 
of clauses: is that really made clear by joining two simple sentences so that 
one becomes an adverbial clause of reason? She wanted more consideration 
in the choice of words: is that helped by the ill-expressed sentences devised 
for the purposes of the question? 

I regard Grammar as a difficult study for specialists. I can, of course, play 
it as a game: I can amuse eleven-year-olds by analysing simple sentences in 
seven columns, and I can persuade fifteen-year-olds that disentangling the 
nine clauses in a sentence is a kind of puzzle, the solution of which is as 
satisfying as completing a crossword. But if I am supposed to be teaching 
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language I do not want to do either of these things. 

To many of my pupils I teach no formal grammar. I try to teach them 
to write correctly and to encourage those with any feeling for language to 
vary their vocabulary, sentence structure and tone according to the purpose 
for which they are writing. I do not find that formal grammar of the 
examination-question kind has any relevance for this teaching, or that these 
pupils make any more grammatical mistakes than do those who have done 
the grind which prepares them to answer these questions. These, be it said, 
assure me with passionate earnestness that never once have they been helped 
in their writing by their ‘grammar’. 

An examiner once told me that teachers want to retain a question on 
formal grammar ‘for the stupid boys’. Is this true? Is it easier to go through 
linguistic motions, jumping through a series of carefully placed hoops, than 
to carry out a planned survey of the territory? Is it treason to suggest that 
these exercises are easily available, and easy to correct? Has anyone calcu- 
lated how much time this kind of work can take up? I suggest it may be as 
much as a quarter of all the time spent on English—for, after all, one has to 
know quite a lot before one knows, in all disguises, five kinds of noun clause: 
and that knowledge was recently required. 

In The Pattern of English, G. H. Vallins reprints as an Appendix an article 
of his in The Times Educational Supplement. In a trenchant appeal for a more 
sensible approach to the whole question of language teaching, he denounces 
the kind of question I have quoted as not only useless, but positively harmful. 
He agrees that, by emphasising clauses and conjunctions, rather than phrases 
and prepositions, the whole structure of the English sentence is falsified and 
obscured. The Association of Assistant Mistresses, at its Annual Conference 
in 1958, expressed the opinion ‘that the time given to formal grammar could 
in many cases be more profitably spent on training in the use and under- 
standing of language’. 

Will the examiners not listen to such experienced people? I would suggest 
to all examiners that formal grammar questions should be optional, and that 
such as are set should be a challenge to the able student. Then ‘the stupid 
boys’ can spend their time on something more useful—and more interesting. 

Argument by analogy can rarely be taken very seriously but I think it is 
fair to compare learning about language with learning about a motor car. 
You may wish to drive a car, or you may wish to know all there is to know 
about cars. If you just wish to drive, what must you know? You must be 
able to manipulate certain visible parts of the mechanism so that the car 
performs as you require it to do. It is easier for you to learn if you know 
that ‘this’ is called a steering wheel, rather than a wheel-sort-of-thing, and 
that ‘that’ is called the accelerator, rather than the pedal-by-my-right-foot. 
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It is preferable to learn to drive a 1959 model, as it is best for modern con- 
ditions. 

If you wish to know everything that goes on under the bonnet, you must 
be able to take the engine to pieces and put it together again; you must know 
the names of even the smallest parts and you must know their exact function. 
It is a help, too, if you know how this car differs from early models—prefer- 
ably foreign as well as English. If you learn all this, you still have to learn 
to drive—and you may drive no better than the person who knows only the 
function, for his own purpose, of the visible parts. It is true, of course, that 
the expert can repair his own car when it goes wrong—but it would be 
regarded as a curious economic system where everyone had to take enough 
time to learn to be a motor engineer before he was allowed to drive a car. 


COURSES 


The Ministry of Education announces the following courses for teachers of 
English: 


N.38 FOR TEACHERS IN MODERN SCHOOLS 
July 27—August 4, at Cambridge. 


N.43 SHAKESPEARE 
June 3—June 7, at Stratford-on-Avon. 


N.46 FOR LECTURERS IN TRAINING COLLEGES 
July 15—July 19, at Bognor Regis. 


N.57 FOR TEACHERS IN FURTHER EDUCATION ESTABLISHMENTS 
July 1—July 5, in London (also N.60 on LIBERAL STUDIES in Jan- 
uary 1961, at Oxford). 

Further details should be available from Local Education Authorities. 

It appears that no course for teachers in grammar schools has been arranged so 
far. 
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by 
J. CHARLESWORTH 


Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby 


Four YEARS ago if anyone had suggested that literary history was fit fare 
for a science sixth ‘cultural’ course, I should have thought the suggestion 
too absurd to discuss. Nevertheless, the series of introductory lessons which 
evolved from the chance coming together of a newly-published anthology 
and a number of radio programmes might I think fairly be called history of 
literature, though not of the Oliver Elton or Legouis and Cazamian brand. 
Part of the interest aroused can be put down to the bearing which the course 
is felt to have on the enthusiasm, often quite well-informed, which many 
sixth-formers have for jazz. The work has been carried out with groups of 
mixed arts and science sixth boys, but could no doubt be followed with 
‘scientists’ alone. 


Headlong argument between the two sixths is the first aim. Various ways 
of provoking this will readily suggest themselves; I have found that juxta- 
posing Old Masters (‘from whom the dust has to be blown’) with Ultra 
Moderns a convenient way—Giotto against Picasso, Bach against Bartok, 
bad Victorian love poem against Dylan Thomas. The more prejudices that 
are aroused at the moment the better: the group gets used to talking and 
the arts sixth are perhaps stung into some radical thinking. Eventually the 
point must be made that the ‘scientists’ ’ contempt for poetry is typical not 
merely of society as a whole but of most of the more intelligent part as well, 
and that the immediate aim of the course is to try to explain how this situa- 
tion has arisen. 


In the foregoing argument someone is almost certain to have suggested 
that a liking or loathing for poetry is innate, that everyone born into this 
world alive is either a little arts-sixth-man or else a little sci-en-tist. And it 
is against this vulnerable position that the attack begins. The pitying amuse- 
ment registered at the mention of nursery rhymes soon changes to interest 
when each is asked to list all those of which he can remember two consecutive 
lines. The total always astonishes the group, and many go on to recall the 
mother-and-child games which have accompanying jingles, e.g.: 
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This is the church, and here’s the steeple. 
Open the doors and see al] the people. 


From the young child’s evident universal delight in poetry (‘of a kind’, 
grudgingly reserve the arts sixth), it is an easy transition to the countless 
thymes for playground and back-street games: counting-out rhymes and 
those for ball-games and skipping. There can be no question here of adult 
tastes being imposed on children. Even more significant are the verses which 
are not attached to games, verses of abuse particularly (from the common 
‘Cowardy, cowardy custard . . .’ and ‘Sticks and stones . . .’ to those pillory- 
ing disliked teachers, or the vigorous, more specialised abuse of the ever- 
lasting Protestant v. Catholic war carried on by the children of the Dublin 
tenements). It has never, of course, occurred to any of the boys to question 
this traditional and freely-accepted use of verse among children, much of it 
deserving the title of poetry, but most intelligent and perceptive discussion 
has always arisen at this point on the various social and expressive advantages 
unconsciously at work preserving this street verse. It may even spill over 
into a search for a link between this tradition and those stretching up through 
scout chants to rugby-club and barrack-room bawdy verse. Sufficient interest 
has certainly now been generated for the group to be sent off to compile 
from their own memories and those of their parents and younger brothers 
and sisters a collection of back-street rhymes. Although no sixth form ‘col- 
lector’ has yet been persuaded to harvest the rich field of Liverpool's Scotland 
Road area, several interesting variants of well-known rhymes have come to 
light, besides some lively new ones, e.g. in some local primary schools the 
nurse who comes to examine the children’s hair is followed through the 
playground by cries of 


Norah, Norah, 
The biddy explorer! 


Result? The boys have now demonstrated their own once spontaneous de- 
light in poetry and incidentally begun to realise some of its superior expressive 
power. (While such work is possible in rural areas and old or large towns, 
among suburban pupils, where perhaps the playground traditions are dying 
and back-streets don’t exist, demonstration may well have to come from 
the teacher. What is wanted here are recordings such as Leslie Daiken made 
in Dublin and the Gorbals for his programme Sticks and Stones. The B.B.C. 
is unhelpful; is there no enterprising record company?) 

Why, the question is now suggested, does this universal enjoyment and 
use of poetry die out for most people about the age of eleven or twelve? 
Teachers inevitably come in for a good deal of abuse here! The other com- 
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mon opinion is that it is something one grows out of, like cops and robbers, 
The more thoughtful may suggest that although one may still like poetry 
it is not considered adult—reason enough for any adolescent. 

The next stage of the journey is therefore clear: the demonstration that 
although poetry may not now be considered an adult concern, it was once 
and that it is certainly not something one inevitably grows out of at adoles- 
cence; rather, that there is no longer any adult context for rhymes and verse 
corresponding to the child’s playground and back-street context, although 
there once was—in short, folk song and poetry. I introduce folk song here, 
because the idea of an adult society in which poetry has its everyday, unself- 
conscious place is just inconceivable, whereas the suggestion that once ‘every 
country village was a nest of singing birds’, in Cecil Sharp’s old phrase, is 
readily acceptable to boys familiar with the origins of jazz, and therefore 
with the idea of a community giving expression to its feelings and beliefs in 
song. It is essential that the implications of oral transmission are understood, 
particularly its sieve action, which partly accounts for the high intrinsic 
artistic value of much folk song. (It is fortunate that to illustrate all this one 
need no longer rely on concert-platform recordings of the songs: such records 
as H.M.V.’s Folk Song Today and some of those produced by Collector 
Records are invaluable.) From discussion of the qualities of Dance to th 
Daddie and O Waly, Waly the step is not nearly so great now to the acceptance 
of the idea of a community which, though illiterate, could produce and enjoy 
poems of the artistic standing of some of the border ballads. I have yet to 
find the sixth-former unmoved by Ian Stewart’s magnificent reading of The 
Lyke-Wake Dirge. It is easy to see how poems such as this and The Unquiet 
Grave and songs such as those mentioned above moulded the ideas and emo- 
tions of a community in which they were heard and repeated, learnt and 
handed on. Actual evidence of the civilising value of such an inherited 
tradition is given in the introduction to Cecil Sharp’s English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains: it is not just a literary man’s nostalgic 
dream. 

With the publication of Pinto and Rodway’s The Common Muse it can 
now be shown that illiterate town-dwellers as well supported, not merely 
tolerated, a flourishing verse output. It must be admitted at once, however, 
that the street ballad is very much inferior to the folk song and border ballad 
—inevitably so, the methods of production being what they were. These 
street ballads appear to have anticipated some of the functions of the modem 
popular press—certainly the principal topics look familiar: war, crime and 
‘amatory adventure’. Nevertheless, it is verse and it is widely enjoyed by 
adults; some of it even manages to be poetry (the wit in The Widow that 
Keeps the Cock Inn, for example, is subtle and inventive and the use of verse- 
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form, rhyme and rhythm to realise character masterly). Here the usually 
spontaneous comment on the ‘healthy’ tone of these ‘amatory adventure’ 
street ballads in comparison with twentieth century exploitation of sex can 
lead to valuable discussion on the kind of moulding of feeling and idea done 
by the folk songs about love compared with, say, ‘pop’ songs or women’s 
magazine agony columns, and also to comparison between the attitude to- 
wards death of the folk poems and that suggested by the newspaper in- 
memoriam columns and garden-of-remembrance advertising. 

Whether one chooses to pursue this digression or not, the point has now 
been made that the dislike of poetry is not ‘natural’, and that if it seems so at 
present then some historical cause must be sought. The next stages need 
only be briefly outlined, as they are so familiar. The boys usually know 
enough to work out why the rural folk songs and poems and the urban street 
ballads died out. (The Hammonds and Bryant’s English Saga offer conven- 
ient illustrative material.) The Industrial Revolution also enables one to turn 
now to the decline of the hitherto wide interest in poetry among the educated 
members of society—through the abdication of its responsibility in ‘the effort 
to construct a dream world’ (Eliot) to its emergence as a socially aware but 
incomprehensible literary mystique between the wars. 

And so we return to where we began: an answer has been suggested to 
the question aroused by the initial clash of opinion. But the end is only the 
beginning. Mr. Davie, I am sure, would object that all this is negative and 
simply fostering the ‘disabling nostalgia or self-pitying resentment’ he so 
tightly deplores (THE USE OF ENGLISH, IX, 4), but it seems to me to have the 
following positive practical results, apart from any intrinsic interest: (1) both 
science and arts sixth boys have become aware, through discussion and more 
formal essay work, of the extent to which attitudes are moulded by popular 
‘art’; (2) the largely-hostile science sixth have come to revise their notion 
that all poetry corresponds more or less to Daffodils, the more effectively 
because the very un-Wordsworthian poems they have heard have been illus- 
trations in a context and not the object of a special ‘selling’ campaign, with 
its inevitable sales’ resistance; and (3) the conception of themselves as the 
victims of a social process rather than as the goats of a cultural outer-darkness 
makes them much more ready to go on sympathetically. Thus, I have found 
that the science sixth are eager to try themselves out on some modern poetry, 
perhaps more eager than the arts sixth. But whatever the development 
chosen, discussion has been altogether freer and more genuine and attention 
more readily given after the kind of cpening I have outlined, perhaps because 
the bored superiority of the arts sixth ‘stepping down to the “scientists’” 
level’ and the consequent resentment has largely disappeared as a result of 
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COMMUNICATION 


Moreover, a great part of the richness and variety of his life in a complex 
culture are created not by what he himself can do but by the delegated fune- 
tioning carried out by specialists and their sub-groups. He cannot be a ballet 
dancer or an arctic explorer or an archaeologist, but as a member of the 
community which includes these people he has some part in their achieve- 
ment. And ina culture as fluently communicative as ours he has opportunities 
—through biography, fiction, drama, the cinema and broadcasting—of going 
with imaginative insight some little way along the paths that other people 
have followed. 

D. W. Harding, Social Psychology and Individual Values. 
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by 
JOHN WILKS 


Woodkouse Grammar School, North Finchley 


I WANT TO advocate free verse writing as a profitable exercise for groups 
of intelligent grammar school children. I have as yet had a chance to experi- 
ment with only two classes—mixed grammar, top stream, third and fourth 
years. In these cases the results have been dramatically pleasing. 

When a child is writing pastiche or following a formal model, I suspect 
that the struggles with metre and rhyme effectively prevent the emergence 
of genuine feeling. In my experience the unsophisticated charm of the eleven- 
year-old’s felicitous but fortuitous metaphor, or the early grasp of ballad 
metre rarely turn into anything other than a glib talent for writing cautionary 
tales which are ridden with metrical make-weights, or a sentimental inter- 
pretation and partial understanding of what is ‘poetic’. Free verse seems to 
liberate the imagination. It eradicates the gratuitous “did’s’ and ‘so’s’; it allows 
a choice of imagery unrestricted by the technical demands of rhyme and 
metre; and it seems to extend vastly the range of what the children consider 
suitable subject matter for poetry. Without prompting, I had poems on such 
topics as thoughts on the evanescence of the reflections in a wet formica- 
topped table, feelings on finding an old print dress worn as a child at a funeral, 
and Freudian reactions to a spider discovered in the bath. No spring days 
or autumn fields turned up, although not vetoed. I did get a fair selection of 
birds, beasts and fishes, but on the whole they were real animals, like the 
swan which ‘with all its beauty and specious calm/Could with a blow of 
those powerful wings/Break the leg of the strongest man’. (Third form.) 

What I have written may suggest that I went into the classroom and said, 
‘This week you're all going to write free verse for homework’. The direct 
preparation was in fact short, occupying a mere two periods listening to and 
looking at examples and discussing them with a close eye on what seemed 
to be the main poetic qualities to come to the fore once the poet had dis- 
pensed with formal rhyme and metre. However, the writing was also the 
climax of a long series of lessons largely devoted to modern poetry. Among 
the poems read were not only the familiar C. Day Lewis's and Spender’s on 
aerodromes, steam trains and pylons, but also “Prufrock’, the beginning of 
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Auden’s “New Year Letter’ and a limited variety of Larkin and Graves. This 
dose was administered only to the fourth form where the results, as might 
be expected, were better and more adult. On the whole the more difficult 
poems were preferred once understood. The colloquial idiom of modem 
verse, its broad interpretation of what it regards as legitimate themes and the 
contemporary appeal of its problems and subject matter all had their effect 
on the children’s writing. I ran, as a corollary to the poetry, a series of lessons 
on the importance of detailed and accurate observation in descriptive writing. 

Whatever the preparation, I cannot help feeling that the liberalising effects 
of writing free verse make it an experiment well worth attempting, and it 
may give the children a new insight into the true nature of poetry. I want 
to conclude by quoting two poems written by fourth formers. Although 
I think ‘Epitaph on a Churchyard’ is the best poem I received, neither is 
outstanding by comparison with others written. I think both are worth 
attention for their own sakes. 


EPITAPH ON A CHURCHYARD 


Blackened trees, leafless bushes, 
Leaning stones and careless thrushes 
That sing above a windswept path 
Where leaves rustle in the aftermath 
Of the sleeping twilight days before 


A sleep-walking nation went to war. 


Perhaps the church had a grey slate roof, watched over 

By rich green conifers which shadowed the worn-down step 
At the door. Maybe the bark of the trees was red 

On one side, greened on the other. Probably the 

Choirboys whose voices were breaking did not realise 

That they would be parting quite soon for trench, ship, sky— 
Where there are medals for those who do not die. 


I cannot tell. 


And then I suppose that everyone’s shirt was white, 

That the swinging gate that must have been there was white, 
And that the cricketing vicar’s practised hand was white 
When I was carried in there to be christened—in white. 


But I know 
A bomb fell. 
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WRITING VERSE 


Beneath a globe of turquoise sky, 

Barred with long frowning purple clouds, I 
See only the wind in the green sea 

Of nettles, whistling over the rubble and the 
Burnt rafters. One relichened wall 

Stands, only unnoticed, to fall. 


HIROSHIMA 


Noon, and hazy heat; 

A single silver sliver and a dull drone; 
The gloved finger poised, pressed: 

A second’s silence, and 


Oblivion. 


NOISE 


In many ways the spread of literacy and of the media of mass communi- 
cation has made the influence of cultural clichés as effective as it is in a small, 
highly restricted tribal culture. Modern man is exposed to an almost un- 
ceasing ‘noise’, the noise of the radio, television, headlines, advertising, the 
movies, most of which do not enlighten our minds but stultify them. We 
are exposed to rationalising lies which masquerade as truths, to plain nonsense 
which masquerades as common sense or as the higher wisdom of the special- 
ist, of double talk, intellectual laziness, or dishonesty which speaks in the 
name of ‘honour’ or ‘realism’, as the case may be. We feel superior to the 
superstitions of former generations and so-called primitive cultures, and we 
are constantly hammered at by the very same kind of superstitious beliefs 
that set themselves up as the latest discoveries of science. 

Source not recorded. 











PRECIS WRITING 


Stieeieeetieeeaetionasesisiiion diene t 
by 
W. S. BUNNELL 


Senior English Master, Ashville College 











THE ABILITY to pick out the essential meaning of a long passage and ex- 
press that meaning briefly, clearly and easily is most important. Précis repre- 
sents a test in comprehension and expression; a good précis is, therefore, a 
test of general ability in English. There is, however, a technique of approach, 
which, with practice, will lead to the production of a competent précis. 

(1) Read through the passage fairly quickly in order to gain a general idea 
of the meaning. 

(2) Re-read the passage slowly and carefully, noting 

(a) the divisions of subject-matter in the passage. 

(b) the meanings of difficult words. Make a guess at the meaning of 
any unknown word. On no account ignore an unknown word 
either in reading or in writing a précis. 

(c) the style, tone, and intention of the passage. Humour, irony, argu- 
ment, or imagination are all the qualities to watch for carefully. 

(3) Give the passage a title; this title must include the whole subject matter 
of the passage. A phrase is better than one word, but it should not be clumsy. 

(4) Make headings for each topic or aspect of a topic treated in the passage. 
These should be in the student’s own words, but not necessarily in sentences. 

(s) Write a rough copy. Some writers direct that this should be done 
without any reference to the original passage. It is better to refer to the 
passage occasionally but a slavish attempt to paraphrase certain sentences in 
the original must be avoided. The underlining of topic sentences in the 
original encourages this practice and so is not to be recommended. The 
précis must be written in sentences; avoid giving, in any way, the impression 
of a collection of notes. 

(6) Conciseness should be achieved by: 

(a) substituting single words for phrases. 

(b) substituting phrases for clauses. Care must be taken here not to use 
unrelated or misrelated phrases. 

(c) omitting any figurative language that is used only for ornament or 
imaginative illustration. 

(d) using descriptive clauses, phrases and words only when they are 
essential to the meaning. 
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(ec) omitting any illustrations, examples, or analogies, except where they 
are essential to the understanding of the theme. 

(7) The student’s own words should be used as far as possible, even though 
this occasionally necessitates using several words where the passage has only 
one. 

(8) Rhetorical questions should be turned into statements. Usually direct 
speech should be changed into reported speech, although it is not always 
essential to use the past tense. 

(9) Where the order of the original can be bettered, do not hesitate to 
change it. 

(10) However much approval or condemnation the ideas in a passage 
arouse, no personal comment must be included in a précis. 

(11) Particular statements and examples should be replaced by a general 
statement or rule. 

(12) Usually in examinations a length is set for a précis. In practice it is 
usual to reduce the original to one third in length. 

(13) It is useful to know how many words are usually written on a sheet 
of paper similar to that used in an examination. 

(14) A rough copy should be longer than the length required in order to 
enable you to reduce the number of words. 

(15) Itis helpful in a rough copy to write on alternate lines as this facilitates 
later alterations. 

(16) Sentences in a précis should be short, although monotony should be 
avoided. The temptation to add clause to clause and pile phrase upon phrase 
must be resisted. 

(17) Careful revision of a rough copy is extremely important. Further 
efforts to reduce the passage must be made. Sentences must be reconstructed 
to give smoothness and an impression of continuity. The more constructive 
alterations that are made in a rough copy, the more effective the final précis 
will be. 

(18) In a short précis paragraphs are usually unnecessary. The paragraphs 
of the original are no guide. The one sentence type of paragraph must be 
avoided. 

(19) Writing out the final copy should not take place until the student is 
quite satisfied with the alterations he has made in his rough copy. Generally 
no attempt should be made to make changes in the final copy, although if 
an improvement does occur it should be made; it is often best to return to 
the rough copy to make the alteration. Be very careful to ensure that an 
alteration in a final copy does not unduly alter the number of words used. 

(20) Read through the final copy, correcting any mistakes, and make a 
brief comparison with the original passage. 
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‘ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM’ 
by 
JEROME HANRATTY 


English Master, Collyer’s School, Horsham 


As A cuHoice for school production, the anonymous sixteenth century 
Arden of Feversham is both a thoroughly entertaining play and a work which 
has more intrinsic merit than might be imagined from the way it is usually 
treated—in slighting footnote or reference. As well as providing a wide range 
of theatrical appeal (from serious introspection to slapstick comedy), the 
lively easy-to-follow plot covers a significant undertow: a theme, expressed 
through story, language, characters and structure, which provides considerable 
scope for imaginative interpretation by cast and producer. 

Five pages of Holinshed’s Chronicle describe this true story of the murder 
of Thomas Arden, Mayor of Feversham, on the 15th of February, 1551, 
‘about seven of the clock in the night’. As presented in the play, the plot 
details are these: Alice Arden, tired of her rich, dull, mercantile husband, and 
more interested in the younger Mosbie, a jumped-up tailor, hires two pro- 
fessional assassins, Black Will and Shakebag, to eliminate the awkward third 
point of the ‘triangle’. After a number of unsuccessful attempts they manage 
to do this—but thanks to conscientious detective work by Arden’s friend, 
Franklin, the murder is uncovered and all concerned brought to justice. 

Told thus, the story of Arden of Feversham could well be found today in 
the popular Sunday papers or the conventional paper-backed crime story. 
But this verse-play diverges from its modern counterparts in two important 
ways—and, as so often happens, a consideration of the differences shows up 
the merit of the literary work. 

The first divergence is seen in the ideas underlying the surface plot. From 
the first line of the text, Arden is shown as a worried man, and the dogged 
pursuit of his life invests his character and the play with a melancholy atmos- 
phere of impending and inevitable doom. But Arden’s worry and sadness 
are more deep-seated than suspicion of his wife—and hints to this effect are 
sprinkled through the play. His conscience appears to be troubled by a deep 
feeling of guilt and, when he is eventually killed, his death can be seen as an 
inevitable retribution for sin. For Arden has come into his wealth by devious 
176 
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means: by appropriation of monastic property and by the seizure of land 
rightly belonging to others (Greene and Dick Reede). In the scene before 
his death, he is solemnly cursed by the sailor, Dick Reede, and in Franklin’s 
final address to the audience this theme of retribution, with its supernatural 
overtones, is stressed: 


But this above the rest is to be noted: 

Arden lay murdered in that plot of ground 
Which he by force and violence held from Reede; 
And in the grass his body’s print was seen 

Two years and more after the deed was done. 


Thus, beneath the factual realism of the plot of this ‘naked tragedy’ there is 
a not uncritical contemporary view of the new social structure; and it is I 
think not difficult to see the old traditional social and ethical conscience 
working, obviously and ironically, on the sins of covetousness and injustice 
—well appropriate to an age which, pace Knights and Tawney, blended a 
Medieval communal conservatism (and its disapproval of socially destructive 
avarice) with the Elizabethan development and endorsement of individual 
capitalism (cf. Sir Thomas More’s ‘moral’ condemnation of enclosures in 
Book I of Utopia). 

The second point of departure from the present-day bookstall report is, 
of course, that this theme is expressed not as a documentary but in the shifting 
moods of a poetic statement. Although the verse lacks variation, and is often 
full-blooded Elizabethan rant, the cumulative impression of its regular mono- 
tone effectively conveys the feeling of inevitability—the slow steady progress 
of forces working towards Arden’s downfall. The language does not simply 
state the ideas but creates them in poetic images; and in the presentation of 
one character, Arden’s servant, Michael, there is a psychological subtlety and 
variation unusual in pre-Shakespearean plays. In addition, because of the 
Elizabethan love of words, the language gives a rich flavour and colour to 
the play—with delightfully sayable rhetoric and concreteness and immediacy 
in dialogue. Finally—and this is the one point always overlooked by critics 
who see no virtue in dramatic versing—a consistent poetic rhythm through- 
out means that there is a pattern of sound which takes up the action and the 
audience right from the start and holds them at that level. If the speaking 
of the verse is kept ‘up’, this incantatory pattern is the most unifying factor 
a play can have—engaging the attention like a game which keeps the ball in 
play continually. 

When we produced this play at Collyer’s School, as well as bearing the 
theme of covetousness very much in mind—with Arden, a doomed man 
from the start, sadly, slowly, and relentlessly driven to his deserved death— 
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we also did our best to stress the domesticity of the play: for closely wrapped 
round the theme is a very real down-to-earth intimacy and an atmosphere 
of restricted localisation which, at times, is almost claustrophobic. Such an 
effect is helped by making sure that the furniture and domestic ‘props’ (table, 
chest, stools, basins, tankards, dish-cloths, backgammon ‘tables’) are old- 
looking, solid, and recognisably ‘real’, and that the many localised and con- 
temporary references (‘the air is very cold’, “The Isle of Sheppey’, “At the 
Nag’s Head at the eighteen pence ordinary’) are well and truly ‘pointed’. 

The setting can similarly reflect this localised Elizabethan tang and can 
provide a stable background for the ‘cornering’ of Arden. Bearing in mind 
the Elizabethan convention of the permanent set, we used two main back- 
grounds for the action: indoors and outdoors. The action indoors is confined 
to Arden’s house at Feversham and Franklin’s house in London. These can 
have the same basic set and design of an Elizabethan interior, any desired 
differences between them being shown by a re-arrangement of such things 
as furniture, screens, armorial shields, and tapestries. The outdoor scenes, 
which partly alternate with the indoor but which are mainly found grouped 
together in the middle of the play, need little in the way of a definite locale 
and can be played on an apron, or against a backcloth or traverse curtain 
(preferably black for ‘distancing’). Any variation can be shown by lighting, 
or cut-outs, or ‘props’ (e.g. a log), or by re-arrangement of the curtains, e.g. 
for tree silhouettes. Our outdoor scenes at Collyer’s were determined by 
the sort of side-flats we have—which are on a swivel and can be turned round 
easily after an indoors scene to show some sort of neutral or ‘outdoor’ design. 
We then opened the back-curtains (our back ‘wall’) and made use of a sky- 
cyclorama. Replacing the proscenium was a hardboard outline of a cottage 
roof which was slung up permanently throughout the play. We were also 
able to lift cut-outs (in our case, a symbolical wolf’s head with ring in jaws) 
up and down from the grid over the stage itself. 

As ours is a boys’ achool, one of the considerations we have to keep in 
mind when producing a play is the number of women it contains—and this 
is another favourable feature of Arden of Feversham. Including attendants and 
members of the Watch, we used eighteen characters (omitting the painter) 
of which only two are women. Of these, Susan, the young maidservant, is 
easy enough; but, of course, Mistress Alice Arden, perhaps the central figure, 
needs careful choosing. The normal piping schoolboy ‘woman’ is out of 
place here, and someone rather older, with a more mature expression and 
capable of considerable variation in features and movement, is required. A 
low-pitched voice is preferable to a treble and, providing that the height, 
build and movements are sufficiently feminine, a senior boy whose voice is 
not too deep or harsh can well do the part. Subtlety and variation in vocal 
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and facial expression are particularly important in this role as the actor is 
faced with the difficulty of dissembling on the stage which involves doing 
two things at once (apart from not being himself, anyway!): presenting a 
bold, innocent front to her husband, while at the same time, suggesting to 
the audience, and to the other actors, the true state of her feelings. 

Of the men characters, Arden and Franklin are fairly ‘straight’ parts and 
can be easily fitted out from mature sixth-formers. Most sixth and fifth forms 
can usually type-cast a typical Mosbie; Michael, the introspective and slightly 
pathetic young servant, is a good part for some fourth-former graduating 
from women’s to men’s roles; and such characters as Greene, Bradshaw, 
Adam Fowle, the Ferryman, and Dick Reede, give plenty of scope for small, 
but larger than life, character-parts—and can provide a good deal of comedy. 
Bradshaw, especially, can be very successfully portrayed as an effeminate fop 
and can be very funny—providing he doesn’t (as ours tended to) give the 
impression he knows he is being funny. 

The two ruffians, Shakebag and Black Will, offer the greatest chance for 
full-blooded character acting. They need to be good, especially in view of 
all the slang and colloquialism they have to put across, and we used our 
best actor for the Falstaffian rogue, Will. As written, these two parts resemble 
the Broker’s Men in pantomime, with plenty of knockabout slapstick; and 
their comic scenes certainly provide an effective counter to the heavier and 
more intense sections. However, it is important that their true grimness is 
not lost sight of, otherwise the play’s balance becomes lop-sided—and the 
gymnastic killing of the doomed and damned Arden (pulled down from 
behind with a towel), plus the subsequent lugging out of the body, will 
become farcical. (One way of avoiding misfortune in this particular scene, 
incidentally, is to make Will’s following attack on Michael a really vicious 
one). Played in the right spirit, the murderers can produce a very subtle 
O’Casey-ish combination of comedy and cruel desperation. It is essential, 
of course, that the two characters are well contrasted for, like all good comedy 
teams, they work as a complementary pair. This contrast should also apply, 
if possible, to their appearance, e.g. Will, thickly built, thuggish and menac- 
ing: Shakebag, tall, weedy and gawmless. 

On the whole, I think that the main reason why this play is so stimulating 
to do in school is that you are dealing with a lot of raw material which has 
alarge potential for creative production. Because of the play’s looseness and 
fullness, there is plenty of opportunity for producer and actors, unlimited 
by any stereotyped or stylised interpretation, to let themselves go with plenty 
of punch. Consequently, prospective producers of this play may be inter- 
ested in some of the devices we used. 

For music to link up scenes or to provide a background for some of the 
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verse, I can recommend a single guitar. This can sound like a lute and js 
very suitable for the haunting, melancholy ‘dropping’ sort of music which 
can be so appropriate to the theme of the play and its sad-running verse 
rhythms. Segovia’s “Tonadilla’ is one accompaniment—and of course, with | 
a single i instrument, it is fairly easy to make up some musical theme to match | 
the play’s mood. Other effects which ‘came off’ were: the chiming, at certain | 
times, of clock hours (on a guitar), culminating in the striking of seven-o- 
clock just before Arden’s death as he and Mosbie play at ‘tables’; the placing 
of the ferryman at the back of the Hall; tape-recording Will and Shakebag’s 
attempt to break into Franklin’s house during the night; bringing out comedy 
in Michael’s letter-reading episode; and, making the central fog-scene really 
‘mystical’ by variation of lighting and by creating the effect of distance in 
the movement and speech of Arden and Franklin. This fog-scene I found 
particularly helpful in stabilising the mood of undefined uncertainty and 
guilty fear which is so much a part of the play’s atmosphere—and so desirable 
a divergence from the crime story. 

Finally, let me indicate two main obstacles inherent in the play’s structure. 
The first, which we did not entirely overcome in our production, is that 
because of the play’s very loose construction (particularly in the middle) 
there is a tendency for the action to seem somewhat monotonously episodic. 
Unlike the scenes of less crudely built plays, those in Arden of Feversham do 
not always mount successively in dramatic interest, and the producer must 
plan carefully to see that his sections build up to each other so that the shape 
of the play is more clearly marked. After the initial plotting, each attempt 
on Arden’s life should be a small climax, rising in pace, pitch, tenseness, 
action, volume of sound, and then dropping to nothing—the whole building 
up to the big climax of Arden’s death. 

The second snag—found especially if one interprets the play as a doom- 
ridden progress to Arden’s retribution—is that the final post-mortem scene 
tends to become an anti-climax, and the punishment of the murderers to 
seem an irrelevant afterthought. One way of getting rid of this difficulty is 
to throw away, in the final scene, all pretence of naturalism and to adopt the 
Elizabethan procedure of regarding the trial as a deliberate convention—a 


stylised orthodox ending which formalises the whole action and rounds off | 


the play as a recognised finale. So, we had the actors elaborately addressing 
their final speeches of repentance to the audience and making their exits 
through the Hall. And, of course, in Franklin’s address to the audience, which 
finishes off the play, the words are already there to tell the spectators they 
have only been watching a show, with all its conventions. 
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(Some reflections prompted by an article in the Winter number of THE USE 
OF ENGLISH, and entitled “The Non-G.C.E. Examination’, by R. G. H. 
Andrews) 


by 
R. J. HARRIS 


Chartesey Secondary School 


THE LATEST name in my list of enquiries concerning the deserving poor 
is that of Mr. Blank, a teacher of English in a Secondary Modern School, as 
it is still called except on Speech Day. This worthy man had taken his 
Degree in one of the older Universities, and had achieved ‘a reasonable 
success. No, he was not a specialist, but after all in a sense we were all 
specialists, we were all teachers of English. He had been slighted profession- 
ally, as is commonly the case, both by those more and by those less qualified 
than himself. He was not married, for in his young days the salary had not 
risen to that, and now he seemed to have lost the wish to found a family. 
The school was his family. Yes, the holidays were a great compensation. 

Questioned about his work, he conceded that his own habits of pedagogy, 
and a remoteness originating in his Oxbridge days, did lack immediacy and 
power to command his pupils’ attention. He often asked himself if he was 
grappling with the really pressing needs of his pupils, who were more anxious 
to fill in football coupons and betting slips than to write essays in the style 
of Elia, his own whimsical choice of a model. Since not all his pupils brought 
in their homework, he was spared the total exhaustion of marking, and used 
the time thus gained to advantage in reading up-to-date professional articles 
on the teaching of English; for it was never too late to learn. One article 
particularly had affected him, and on this it would be best to let him speak 
for himself, for he was sensitive to interruptions. 

Yes, (he said), it reflected much of the best modern practice, being very 
free of the humbug of any assumed concern with the aims and principles of 
education. He had at first taken for irony the author’s blunt and direct 
advocacy of the lower-standard examination as the necessary mould for the 
English lesson. But he had soon realised his own error, and the error of the 
traditional methods of teaching. He noted the faults made by candidates at 
the non-G.C.E. examinations and instanced by Mr. Andrews as critical to 
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success or failure. These were such as the inability to obey instructions; the 
incorrect spelling of such words as to, too, or two; failure to copy; incorrect 
use of the apostrophe showing possession, and of the signs ” and ?; confusion 
of “Yours faithfully’ and “Yours sincerely’; omission of the address from the 
head of a letter; bad handwriting—a sorry total, not excused by the genial 
‘faux pas’ of writing personal notes to the examiner. 

How much less serious—and yet he had failed to eliminate them—were 
the faults of his own pupils! Mr. Andrews’ candidates wrote too much— 
‘a short composition is required’; his own wrote too little. The candidates 
could not spell, and disregarded certain conventions of punctuation; his own 
pupils, though not innocent of these faults, added others of their own. Their 
compositions were often inconsequential, the material thin, unimportant, 
irrelevant. They failed to connect, to develop, or to set in due relation the 
ideas they might have. His pupils were not widely read; some indeed did 


not get much pleasure from reading or even from the theatre—this he | 


attributed to his own conservative tastes and to the distance from the stage 
of any seats they could afford. They did not know much about literature 
or life; they did not wish to know; and they were convinced that they knew 
all that needed to be known. They were lamentably unable to control a 
social situation by speech, and when out of his hearing relied overmuch, 
he feared, on fisticuffs interpolated with the principal obscene word of the 
language. Their very silence could be barren when it was not embarrassing, 
being simply the interval between noises. He wished he could adopt the 
new methods, but feared he was too set in his ways, which were alas extremely 
time-devouring. He read and introduced important books to his classes; 
discussed what was happening and what should happen in the world, in this 
being often contradicted, he admitted; took the children to the theatre, even 
to one or two badly punctuated plays at Stratford (Avon) and Stratford 
(Bow); encouraged the writing of stories, articles, plays, and letters usually 
begging—in these his pupils never forgot the address. One boy had pro- 
duced a poem which he had allowed the teacher to insert, anonymously, 
in the form magazine. 

Yet in all this he confessed he was a mere dilettante. Mr. Andrews’ suc- 
cessful colleague was able ‘in addition to his normal teaching’—not, he 
noticed, in subtraction from it, as would have been his case—to set every 
day at least two questions from past examination papers, and mock-examina- 
tion followed mock-examination for weeks on end in that dedicated class- 
room. Clearly, the candidates had stamina and single-mindedness which his 
own pupils lacked. He had since confirmed the success of these methods in 
an enquiry of a younger colleague of a scientific turn of mind. This gentle- 
man had ninety-five per cent success with his candidates, a rather better 
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standard than that of the First Time School of Motoring. His procedures 
were if anything a refinement on those of Mr. Andrews. He too set a mock- 
examination every day, but timed it to finish five minutes after the dinner- 
bell. This ensured a prompt conclusion. Bells rang every twenty minutes, 
both to accustom candidates to the distractions which will be found in every 
exam room, and to assist a scientific side-investigation into the measurement 
of salivation. Each candidate received a slight electric shock, ingeniously 
transmitted through the magnetised writing-paper, if his pen erred in any 
conventional spelling. The candidates were, of course, fastened to their seats, 
but by light chains only, and the seats—lest any misguided humanist be 
indignant—were padded, like the walls. This same highly proficient in- 
structor—for this would seem to be a more suitable word than teacher—had 
once achieved a hundred per cent success in the G.C.E. with non-G.C.E. 
candidates. One of his brighter candidates had been discovered perusing a 


| purloined copy of the ensuing year’s paper. His teacher felt in duty bound 


to confiscate this, pointing out gently as he did so the selfishness of retaining 
such a document for oneself alone; for he never missed an opportunity to 
broaden by a moral precept or even by a reference to literature the slightly 
circumscribed horizon of the preparation room. 

No, he did not expect to be able to change at his age. Most of his own 
pupils passed their examinations, but he wondered if in doing so they were 
not taking an unfair advantage of others who could not read or write and 
yet were fully as deserving of a certificate. Fortunately, as Mr. Andrews 
had said, ‘many more candidates pass these examinations than fail, and they 
do give the average secondary modern pupil something to aim at—some- 
times acting as a stepping stone to G.C.E.’ 

Although the generality of the profession was underpaid, he himself 
expressed satisfaction with his salary, for not only did he receive an allowance 
which was sufficient to pay his fare to school, but on two days a week the 
Headmaster allowed him to supervise the boys at dinner, and so to obtain 
a free meal—a great benefit. But it was, he felt, time for him to give up 
to more agile minds the teaching of the subject called English. It was not 
easy to adapt oneself to the competitiveness and the simplicity of modern 
teaching. Yes, he looked forward to retirement, or a Headship. 

Did it occur to this worthy man, as it occurred to the interviewer, that 
the antecedents of ‘they’ in the sentence quoted from Mr. Andrews suffered 
perhaps more than his modern colleagues realised—being first struck down, 
and then trampled underfoot: If it did, this would explain his reluctance to 
continue actively teaching; but he was too gentlemanly, or too uncertain 
of himself, to say as much. He stooped courteously into the common-room, 


leaving behind him a thin cloud of chalk dust. 
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by 
PAT HARVEY 


University of Natal 


Tus CouNnTRY, South Africa, probably makes all the problems of teach- 
ing English real and urgent in a way that they cannot be where English 
always has been and presumably always will be. Students in our schools and 
universities, except for isolated cases, are really not interested in reading or 
in any activity which is not ‘doing something’ or likely to make money. 
When I speak of the teacher of literature in this article I am thinking prim- 
arily of the teacher in our colonial universities, though the problems he has 
to face will be those of any teacher who finds his students unwilling learners. 

A great deal of time is wasted in our classrooms by good readers who are 
beating their heads against brick walls. In frustration and anger they seem 
often to take one of two ways out of such a situation. Having written off 
his students as ignorant and boorish, and often as foreigners, the teacher settles 
down to a civilised or sensitive sociology with Culture and Anarchy as his 
background, and D. H. Lawrence, via Leavis, as his textbooks, or he con- 
tinues to teach as he has always taught, blandly indifferent to the material 
he teaches, and to the fact that he is only pleasing himself. 

In the schools and universities these men come from people who do not 
read English unless they have some, however remote, interest in reading. 
Often they are those who are interested too in writing. For them speculation, 
conversation about, and the formulations of books, are accepted activities, 
and with the assumption of common interest such men can talk to each other 
and illuminatingly, about what they are reading. They do not need to be 
very precise or aware of the origins of their responses. They are, as it were, 
refiners of response, jealous of position and rank in the ‘pseudo-botanical’ 
(to quote their own Lawrence) hierarchy of their favourite authors. They 
speak from what they feel in the blood and along the heart, and know others 
to feel. All they need is to record recognition of the common existence of 
this feeling. They do not need a carefully constructed vocabulary of mean- 
ings as fixed as they can be. They work in the poetic manner of stimulation 
and control by the overtones of words. 
184 
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But such methods do nothing at all for those whose education has left 
them all that Gradgrind could have hoped from McChoakumchild, emo- 
tional cripples, imbeciles and perverts, with highly developed faculties for 
hoarding; facts, money, figures, prestige, position, place; and some skill in 
the manipulation of the set and formal relationships of mathematics and its 
attendant sciences. 

The activity of teaching literature to people whose home language is not 
English, and who are not and hope never to be, committed readers, seems 
at the time the most laborious, arduous, and least rewarding of all activities. 
But it can teach the teacher of English Literature a very great deal. It makes 
it clear that there are three essential disciplines, the discipline of writing, the 
discipline of reading, and the discipline of teaching, and that they are different. 

For some time I have been puzzled by the problem of teaching honestly 
when under certain circumstances what one is recording and formulating 
for others is “emotion recollected in tranquillity’. That is, the teacher is not 
always able to ‘respond’, ‘experience’, ‘live’, or to sum it all up, ‘read’ a work 
(except cerebrally) when faced with the necessity to do so publicly and for- 
mulate his response as he goes. I have noticed too that those who are most 
exciting and stimulating to other readers, in their reading, do not care very 
much about the nature of their formulation. That is, and I must make this 
clear, they record ‘I feel and I know this is good’ without fitting the language 
they use to express that notion into any overall language of the nature of 
literature. The terms are created for the moment of reference and are subor- 
dinate to the experience the reader-teacher is undergoing as he reads and 
formulates. Such teachers work by sparking the imagination from fires burn- 
ing brightly. They are alive in the reading and make their experience avail- 
able to others by the chance remark or suggesting phrase. This is the way 
the writer (I don’t mean of criticism) works when he comments on the 
writings of others. And this is why the comment of a writer is always much 
more meaningful and valuable to another committed reader than all the 
volumes that ever won degrees for their authors. 

But flames can only spark where there is fuel and tinder to receive them. 
We who are teachers in the institutions I have mentioned are primarily con- 
cerned with creating the fuel, and then firing it. To drop this metaphor, 
what I think we need to do is to point out or make clear what the nature 
of reading is, and what writing is, how they are different, and how different 
they are, and in this way come at the discipline of teaching. I think teaching 
recalcitrants, particularly perhaps those whose home language is not English, 
is the way to discover oneself in this. 

The essential thing about reading is that it is an activity of the grown-up 
mind and requires the adult’s awareness of illusion while the illusion is 
D 
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accepted. In other words the reader is always aware that the writer is doing 
something and is interested in the nature of that activity, not only in the 
finished effect of the end product, though he must be human enough to feel 
and respond to the control of the writer. Reading is a ‘consciousness’ and 
awareness of what is happening to one through the words of another. Teach- 
ing is giving that awareness words of one’s own. 

To make this clear, what the writer is doing is recreating in the reader 
the ‘life-sensation’ (I quote Conrad), the experience of being alive in a very 
particular way. His means are the affective qualities of words, which are the 
metaphors in our daily existences for experience, sensations, activities them- 
selves. (These things need words only to record them and recreate them for 
others.) The writer does not need to be conscious and aware in the way 
the reader does because his concentration is upon what he half-sees and half- 
creates, the validity and truth to him of the experience itself, and the recrea- 
tion of it in words. 

The reader has this experience relived in him through the affective power 
of words to refer, remind, control, and he has further to see that words are 
never the thing itself, only metaphors for it. In this consciousness, this aware- 
ness, he is then aware of technique, of the art, of the writer. The way in 
which the reader formulates this re-creation and his awareness, the language 
he chooses, tells the listener what he values. The good reader’s language is 
controlled and created by the thing he has read, to a certain degree, because 
the writer has found words for that which had no words to express it before, 
and he has responded to and become aware of this. Therefore the work 
has to that same degree created his values. ‘I think it’s jolly good’ in the 
sensitive conscious reader becomes ‘I like its honesty, delicacy, precision, 
responsibility, etc.’ and the words he chooses are brought into his mind by 
the writer. The activity of reading then influences the choice of words by 
which a work is described. The choice, like all choice, is an act of responsi- 
bility, and in responsibility lies maturity. Therefore reading, being made 
conscious and aware of the thing described, and its description, is the building 
up of maturity which is expressed in our standard of values. A reader need 
not have a conscious overall pattern of what he values which can be expressed 
in the higher abstractions. If he talks to other readers he can assume in them 
at least that common value which makes them both readers, and his interest 
will be primarily that which I have mentioned before, that of finding the 
right word for the experience in that place, the refinement of response. But 
for the teacher of uncommitted readers this is not enough. He cannot afford 
assumptions. 

The job of such a teacher is to clear all the mental, emotional, word, blocks 
to the experience(s) the writer creates. These are life-experiences, life-sensa- 
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tions, and the discipline of the teacher is that of learning to be a catalyst. 
He must make things work without in any sense getting in the way. There- 
fore he cannot afford assumptions, presuppositions of interest or understand- 
ing, and he has to watch the words he uses to express himself very very 
carefully indeed. As soon as the reader who is now a teacher, finds himself 
watching his own choice of words, he finds himself puzzling about the rela- 
tionship of what he was prompted to say about this book to what he was 
prompted to say about that. He is involved in the creation of an overall 
pattern of values. This pattern is not just ‘literary theory’, that is theories 
about literature, its position and function, but theories about the whole nature 
of what he is, finds himself to be, could be, and his relation to others. In 
fact he is forced back to the origins of his responses as well as the examination 
of their complexities. This is because it is literature he is dealing with, and 
literature is the metaphors of life, of reality. 

The way a teacher speaks about what he reads will then have to show 
clearly what he holds life to be. (What he holds life to be I have suggested 
is determined to a very large extent by what he reads.) His language must 
consist of a set of terms whose meanings are for him clear and as fixed in 
his usage as it is possible to fix any word in the living language of men. The 
teacher can no longer work like a poet, with the excitements words produce, 
but he must use language in the manner of the scientist, the mathematician, 
physicist or chemist. His terms must have more or less fixed referents and 
must move in logical relationships with each other. Speaking about books 
is in fact a marginal science, like psychology, sociology or economics. Its 
terms come out of the spoken language and continually go back again and 
get muddied up. But any one practiser of these sciences must clear up his 
terms for himself, and make them clear to others if his purpose is to teach, 

All this article has been generalisations about a problem and it would per- 
haps be useful if I were to point to an example. Perhaps the most familiar 
words to those of us who today talk about books are ‘symbol’ and ‘metaphor’. 
There can be, and often is, great confusion about the senses in which these 
words are used. To some they are virtual synonyms. In our common speech 
anything which can be held to represent anything else is called a symbol of 
it, and metaphor is assumed to be one of those technical terms out of the 
‘figures of speech’ of rhetoric, which refers to the formal qualities of the 
symbol, i.e. one does not use ‘as’ or ‘like’ as one does in a simile. And yet 
anyone who reads about Yeats’s poems, or Blake’s finds the work full of talk 
about ‘symbols’ which then appears to mean something odd; and Shake- 
speare is full of metaphors as well as symbols which are sometimes one and 
the same thing. 

As Humpty-Dumpty says, a word can be made to mean (within limits, 
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which he does not admit) pretty well what one likes. If you and the person 
you are speaking to have a common interest in the work you are speaking 
about, the nature of the word ‘symbol’ is not as important as what you use 
it for, that is, how you are moved by the thing referred to as a symbol. You 
can talk cheerfully about the ‘sun’ symbol in the Shakespeare history plays 
when both you and the person you are talking to know that what you are 
doing is analysing and recording the effect of the word ‘sun’ on you in the 
contexts in which it is used or evoked, and you are both concerned with 
finding in honesty and precision, the right (and only) word to express what 
takes place in the sensitive experiencing organism. You can substitute the 
word ‘metaphor’ for ‘symbol’ from time to time, for elegant variation and 
it makes no difference. 

But if you and your listener do not share a common interest in the work 
if you are moved when the other is not, then when you vary the terms and 
use ‘metaphor’ or ‘symbol’ interchangeably, the listener is going to trip on 
those words and be left picking himself off them while you are analysing 
your response to Shakespeare’s language. 

It is therefore necessary to decide meanings for these terms which one will 
make clear to others, and which one will stick to in the course of discussion 
about all works. I find for my own purposes that it is useful to explain that 
all words are abstractions (this takes time and energy) and serve to indicate 
the referent whether it exists materially and physically or only in the mind 
sensations of human beings, e.g. ‘table’ and ‘freedom’. (This ‘freeing of the 
symbol’ is the first and most valuable stage in that double vision which I 
have described as the grown-up vision of the reader, the submission to and 
the awareness of the art.) 

When a man, in order to control your response, says of someone ‘He is a 
giant’ he uses a word which carries with it certain overtones (like, dislike, 
impressiveness or otherwise) as well as meaning of the dictionary sort, ie. 
the common denominator of all the contexts the word has been used in for 
you before, which will be something like ‘bigness’. The speaker is using 
certain qualities in the meaning of the word ‘giant’ in order to control your 
response to the him talked about. (If your private meaning of the word 
‘giant’ is something hairily hideous, which came possibly from a childhood 
drawing of one, the speaker is not obviously referring in his context to that 
part of the meaning of the word. What he wants is the size and the impres- 
siveness, and of these the second is more important.) I think this activity of 
the carrying over of meaning from a word or set of words to that which as 
yet has no words for it can usefully be referred to as metaphor—and the 
formal appearance of the words, i.e. whether they include ‘as’ or ‘like’ or 
not can be ignored. When the use of metaphor on this level is understood it 
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can be an illuminating label for all the writer’s activities, as his choice of 
character, story, plot, shape, as well as words, is seen to be all part of the 
same activity, and the awareness of the creator of the illusion is present at 
the same time as the illusion is seen. In this way the reader becomes aware 
both of the nature of the activity of the writer and his intention. 

I think then that ‘symbol’ grows out of this and takes on useful meaning 
as a special order of metaphor. Metaphor normally is the carrying across of 
certain parts of the meaning of a word to give form to something which 
until then had no words to shape it. Shakespeare can write 


No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And croak the pregnant hinges of the knee . . . 


because we are fired and moved by parts of the meanings of ‘lick’, ‘candied’, 
‘crook’ and ‘pregnant’. The visual image, for instance, is a total, and com- 
pletely damaging, irrelevancy, and is not called up. This is metaphor at its 
finest and most delicate. It needs sensitivity to words quite incredible to the 
common man. We are all familiar with the inept metaphor where the wrong 
parts of the meanings of words jostle and fight for attention to the exclusion 
of the sense. “This is a smokescreen to sugar the pill and the Government 
will steamroller it through.’ 

‘Symbol’ is the elaborate and deliberate working upon all the parts existing 
and possible of the meaning of a word or words, so that the elaboration and 
exploring of the language is an exploring and elaboration of the thing it is 
used to give shape to. This is particularly clear in Blake’s use of ‘sunflower’ 
for instance, in the poem ‘Ah sunflower, weary of time’, and Yeats’s enor- 
mous and elaborately constructed tower of language within which his poems 
are written. 

These are only two examples of the way in which careful attention to the 
language one speaks can help to bring understanding, and more important, 
the experience of reading to the uncommitted. They do not prove my point 
because they do not attempt to. I am chiefly interested in making clear my 
conviction that the discipline the teacher must impose upon himself is a very 
different one from that of the reader although he must at all times be both. 


CORRECTION 


The price of Living Dangerously, edited by G. F. Lamb, is 6s., and not as 
stated in the review on p. 142 of our Winter 1959 number. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Caz 
THE SHELLEY SLANDER 


“OzyMANDIAS’, ‘England in 1819’, ‘Peter Bell the Third’, “To the Lord | 
Chancellor’, ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’, and ‘The Triumph of Life’ are an ill- | 
assorted collection. The first is not peculiarly Shelleyan in any way, and the | 
last is unintelligible without a knowledge of the ‘Promethean’ line of poems. | 
Yet, according to your reviewer, they are Shelley’s ‘poetic back-bone’, and 
until ‘school-children’ have them Shelley will remain ‘unlovable and un- 
loved’. 





































Tie hie! Tie hie! O sweet delight! } 
He tickles this age that can 

Call Tullia’s ape a marmasyte 
And Leda’s goose a swan. 


My objection to this argument would be on poetical grounds. More 
inadmissible is the unscrupulous and illogical method by which an assumedly 
conventional selection is damned. (“Ozymandias’ can look after itself in 
innumerable anthologies; the omission of ‘Alastor’, the inclusion of the whole 
of ‘Prometheus Unbound’, and the presentation of “The Mask of Anarchy’, 
‘The Sensitive Plant’, and the ‘Epipsychidion’ and ‘Hellas’ extracts are not 
altogether usual features.) 

I have opposed Arnold on three different questions, particularly his notor- 
ious judgment that Shelley is a ‘beautiful and ineffectual angel’. Yet I am 
accused of ‘perpetuating’ this ‘Shelley slander’ by including a great deal of 
what is generally recognised as his major poetry. The only conclusion to 
be drawn from this is that the reviewer is an uncritical Arnoldian, and 
wishes to maintain that ‘Prometheus Unbound’, etc. are ineffectual. 

To reinforce this dubious argument, he proceeds quite gratuitously to 
throw the ‘gold dust’ of Francis Thompson into the reader’s eyes, simply 
because I quoted him with approval on two points of style. A critic who 
wants Shelley presented as an ‘angry young man’ cannot allow the mention 
of Francis Thompson without a snort of derision. Even so, I believe that 
T. S. Eliot has shown his appreciation of translucence of thought or ‘imper- 
ceptibility’ of style in certain kinds of poetry. 

It would take up too much space to answer your reviewer's animadversions 
as thoroughly as they deserve, and I hope that readers, having heard both 
points of view, will be left to judge for themselves. F. B. PINION 
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THE ARTS, ARTISTS AND THINKERS: AN INQUIRY INTO THE PLACE OF 
THE ARTS IN HUMAN LIFE, a symposium edited by John M. Todd. 
[Longmans, Green and Co., 1958, 35s.] 

This collection of twenty-two papers read and discussed (with one exception) 

at Downside Abbey in 1957, at a gathering of layman and cleric, artist and 

critic, performer and historian, follows on The Springs of Morality, which 
similarly recorded a previous symposium resulting from, in the editor's words, 

‘the activity of a small group of Christians in the West Country’—a mainly 

Roman Catholic group, in fact. It represents, clearly, a wholly admirable 

corporate endeavour to clarify assumptions and to promote the growth of 

common understanding in a field of thought and practice which has for long 
been in conspicuous need of such. And it genuinely is such understanding 
that is sought, it would seem, and not the mere consolidation and propaga- 
tion of a particular set of party verdicts: the symposium presents a far from 
united front except for the general Christian foundation of outlook, and great 
efforts have obviously been made to bring in all main branches of art activity. 

That the book invites (it indeed deserves) very much fuller treatment than 

it can be given in these pages will perhaps be obvious enough already. 

Papers are grouped in four sections: the first consisting of historians’ analyses 
of early Christian, of medieval, and of modern (i.e. post-medieval) visual 
art—particular works discussed appearing in monochrome reproduction 
which, though sometimes too much reduced for comfort, is of satisfactory 
quality; the second of statements by practising artists and performers on their 
aims and satisfactions (“The Poet’, “The Novelist’, “The Dancer’, and so on); 
the third of various attempts to provide appropriate critical starting-points 
or to summarise auxiliary information (‘Language’, “The Senses’, “The Mind’, 
for example); and the last, entitled ‘Philosophising about the Arts’, including 
pieces by Benedictine thinkers and a Jesuit. Wherever practicable a paper is 
followed by a brief résumé of the discussion which ensued. Among those 
contributing are Arnold Haskell, Antonia White, J. M. Cameron, E. I. 
Watkin, Fr. Vincent Turner, S.J., and Dom Sebastian Moore. 

Art and belief; art and morality; the possibility of the ‘pure’ aesthetic re- 
sponse; the value to an artist of an accredited function, and of a common 
habit of mind and a common fund of ideas and interests amongst his con- 
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temporaries; the meaning of the word ‘art’ (‘craft’, ‘beauty’, or ‘revelation’, 
say?): these are the questions that arise in various forms. Perhaps most worth 
noting here is the amount of favour shown to the equation of ‘art’ with 
‘craft’-—which, one need hardly say, entails no final minimising of the poten- 
tialities of works of art; in which connection the words of Mr. Saunders 
Lewis speaking as ‘the Poet’ may be quoted (and by the present writer with 
approval): ‘Frankly, I do not know what “poetic vision” means. It is the 
adjective that I don’t understand’. 

The papers are unequal in quality, perhaps an inevitable concomitant of 
the enlivening variety of approach, and a good deal is plainly open to the 
charge of cloudiness of a kind familiar in talk about ‘ART’; but in an assemb- 
lage of this kind even the weaker of the pieces acquire an interest and make 
an instructive contribution. It would be grossly invidious to single out for 
adverse criticism here, without the lavish space necessary for decent substan- 
tiation; but attention of a favourable kind must certainly be drawn to “The 
Desolation of Aesthetics’, Fr. Turner’s agreeably testy (but in the long run 
rather too unco-operative) challenge to the, as he sees it, disguised and un- 
acceptable philosophic idealism in all aesthetics; to his denial that the very 
question, “What is Art?’ is other than ‘silly’—which does not mean, however, 
if I read him correctly, that he would find other than profit at the present 
time in our genuinely asking it. It is the merit of this book that through it 
the question distinctly and vigorously utters itself, and with many, if not 
all, of its implications interestingly brought out. ew. tae 


RACE, PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION, by Cyril Bibby. [Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.| 
‘I have had heart-cutting experience’, wrote George Eliot, ‘that opinions are 
a poor cement between human souls: and the only effect I ardently long to 
produce by my writings is, that those who read them should be better able 
to imagine and to feel the pains and joys of those who differ from themselves 
in everything but the broad fact of being struggling, erring human creatures’. 
Dr. Bibby, while concerned mainly to retell the elementary scientific and 
historical information supporting the ‘broad fact’ of our common humanity 
with Pueblo Indians and Cape Malays, knows that something more is needed 
if we are to ‘combat racial prejudice and encompass racial understanding’. 
His booklet, commissioned, vetted and approved by Unesco as part of its 
‘campaign against racialism’, and ‘specially designed to help school teachers’, 
first gives a concise simplified account of the present state of ethnological 
knowledge, and then provides facts and arguments (and class-room advice) 
about such matters as the origins and growth of racial prejudice and ‘the 
idea of racial inequality’; but all the time he is insisting that it is imagination 
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) and feelings, not just ‘opinions’, that, with gentleness and tact, his readers 


must cultivate in their pupils; and in his chapter on “The Emotive Power of 
Words’ he recommends ‘fiction, biography and drama’ as ‘potent means of 
sensitising young people to the varieties of human character and experience, 
thus making it easier for them to enter sympathetically into the experience 
of those of different ethnic and cultural groups’. 

But the metaphysical basis of the book is both defective and deficient; the 
author hasn’t quite freed himself from that dominance of the idea of ‘equality’ 
and the associated abstractions which tends to impair our ability ‘to imagine 
and to feel...’ The defect is exemplified when he argues that “Red hair is 
different from black hair, but is neither superior nor inferior to it—the two 


| are different, but of equal status’. The notions or categories of ‘status’ and 
| ‘equality’ are of course irrelevant here, the absence of superiority and infer- 


iority being a matter of sheer difference. And it is, I think, a deficiency in 
any book addressing itself to our present educational situation that, com- 
mitted to discussing ‘equality’, it fails to seize the opportunity of demon- 
strating that that word does not paraphrase George Eliot’s “broad fact’. 
Apart from this, and one or two minor blemishes, it is a useful handbook 
and can help us to improve our handling of this difficult and urgent problem, 
in school and elsewhere. J. C. F. LITTLEWOOD 


MAN AND His Music, by Wilfrid Mellers. [Rockliff, two volumes, 27s. 6d. 
each: Vol. I, The Sonata Principle, from c. 1750; Vol. II, Romanticism and 
the Twentieth Century, from 1800. | 

These volumes would not normally come within the scope of this journal. 

But Mr. Mellers writes about music with a literary training behind him, 

and what he has to say illuminates both the composer’s and the writer’s 

attempts to order human experience and the spiritual environment in which 
each works. These books, intended for fifth and sixth forms, would make 

a most stimulating impact on the sensitive young mind which is awakening 

to musical experience. To say so is a tribute to Mr. Meller’s creative pre- 

occupation with the ‘story of musical experience in the West’—he is asking, 
virtually, ‘how can I, as a composer now in our time, organise my experience 
into music which is a moral force?’ 

It may be valuable to quote here a representative page, not only because 
it shows the scope of Mr. Meller’s method, but also in the belief that it may 
be directly o use to those of us who are unsure about the standing of jazz 
in Western music. Mr. Mellers is discussing Stravinsky: 


There was, however, a twentieth century ritual that expressed itself in physical 
movement, and that had a direct and ‘realistic’ relationship to the stresses—and perhaps 
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the evasions—of the modern world. Basically, the vitality in jazz came from a primi- 
tive (negro) source; and its technique was founded, like that of so much Russian 
music on the ostinato and on incremental repetition. Consisting almost entirely of 
variations on a ground, it is music with no before and after. It is unconcerned with 
the process of Becoming and exists, not, like plainsong or Bach’s last Chorale Prelude 
or Beethoven’s last Quartets in a metaphysical state of Being (!), but in the immediate 
physical moment. In its more extravagant flights it tends to encourage a state of 
trance; and in that sense may be said, like primitive orgiastic music, to carry one 
outside Time. 

There was and is, however, a difference between the vigour of real primitive music 
and that of jazz: for the music the negro sang in slavery and in urban exile was very 
different from that which he sang in his native village. Jazz is the music of a dispos- 
sessed race; and it was precisely because its vitality was uprooted, dislocated, that it 
made so potent an appeal to sophisticated, urbanized western man. Stravinsky res- 
ponded both to the vitality and to the sense of dislocation; and he valued jazz the 
more beacuse it suggested to him how primitive ritualistic techniques might be 
reconciled with the sophisticated techniques of western Europe. 

For the materials of jazz were in part European. The rhythmic drive came from 
primitive sources, the roots of the melody, with its flat sevenths and false relations, 
from pentatonic and modal folk incantation: as did the rhythm and melody of Stra- 
vinsky’s own early music. But the harmony and texture of jazz came from Europe: 
from the white military band of the Civil War days, and from the Christian hymn. 
These in turn derived their material from nineteenth century Italian opera and from 
the English oratorio (with German choral homophony behind that). Jazz shewed 
Stravinsky how traditional European conventions—degraded perhaps to cliché—could 
be exploited in ways which divorced them from the idea of harmonic progression: 
and so liberated them from the European consciousness of Time. 

(Second volume, p. 201) 


Teachers may find here suggested a possible approach to the discussion of 
jazz as a feature of our culture, by taking into account its interest to con- 


temporary composers. 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


CRITICISM 


POETRY AND MORALITY, Studies on the criticism of Matthew Arnold, 

T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis, by Vincent Buckley. [Chatto and Windus, 21:.] 
THE WORLD OF POETRY, Poets and Critics on the Art and Functions of 

Poetry, selected and arranged by Clive Sansom. [Chatto and Windus, 255.] 
Mr. Buckley’s book is unusual in scope and method: neither the title nor 
the sub-title taken separately would give a very clear indication of its nature. 
It is not a general critical essay on a basic critical problem, much less a 
historical survey of past thought on the subject, and it is not a comprehensive 
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account or assessment of the three critics selected. The general theme is 
discussed as it arises in their criticism, and it is primarily the aspects of their 
work bearing on this problem which receives the closest attention. An intro- 
ductory chapter of ‘Explanations’ discusses the nature of the problem and 
the reasons for selecting these critics: behind the work of them all there 
appears to lie a hidden pre-occupation with the question ‘In what sense is 
the greatness of poetry a moral greatness?’, though this is not directly formu- 
lated and the only answer is that implicit in their critical practice. As Mr. 
Buckley makes plain, he is not so much concerned with establishing defini- 
tions or conclusions as with the most relevant and effective way of stating 
the question. But his method and approach rule out any naive simplifica- 
tions: ‘the issue can certainly be seen no longer as an issue between a didactic 
poetry and the notion of ‘l'art pour l'art’. 

Nor is there any simplification in Mr. Buckley’s analysis of his individual 
critics. The ideas of each are investigated with a scrupulous care which is 
at once sympathetic and searching. Arnold, dealt with under the headings 
‘Poetry and Religion’ and ‘Poetry, Ideas and the Age’ emerges as in a sense 
a didactic critic, a little too much concerned with elevated sentiment and 
the direct stimulation of the readiness for virtuous action. Eliot, ‘the great 
initiating critic of the twentieth century as Amold is the great stabilising 
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critic of the nineteenth’ raises the topics of ‘Impersonal Order’ and “Th 
Question of Orthodoxy’. The discussion of ‘impersonality’ is on the whole} 


judicious and fair: Mr. Buckley allows that ‘Eliot shows us how a fecling fj . 


for (not only a conception of) the due impersonality of poetry can lead to 


a balanced sense of its value’, but he confesses to some unease with this view, | 


caused by ‘his ambiguous way of affirming it, his use of mechanical orf 


sterile images to define it’. He has some sharp things to say about Eliot's 
later criticism, which he sees as deflected by the assumption of a pastoral ) 


role. He regrets that it does not follow out more closely the undidactic | 


implications of the sentence which concludes the lecture on Poetry and Drama: 


For it is ultimately the function of art, in imposing a credible order upon ordinary 
reality, and thereby eliciting some perception of an order in reality, to bring us toa 


condition of serenity, stillness and reconciliation; and then leave us, as Virgil lef J 


Dante, to proceed towards a region where that guide can avail us no farther. 


The consideration of Leavis begins by analysing his notion of ‘enactment, 
his conceptions of poetic reality and artistic sincerity, and leads on to his 
idea of impersonality, different from that of Arnold or Eliot: 


He seems to mean two things: that the emotion is universalized, its general impor 
for men discovered: and that it is directed, made subordinate to what we might cal 
a general line of living, a servant of the poet’s essential interests, which are basically 
moral. 


Beyond this Mr. Buckley finds that as it deals with this basic moral concem, 
Leavis’s criticism increasingly develops towards a position of an almos 
religious kind. In Leavis’s latest book the terms in which he praises Lawrence 
involve ‘a moral pre-occupation which strikes beneath the level of mord 
discourse to a reality which determines moral values’. A recognition of the 
importance of this development, and this kind of concern, need not depend 
on agreement at all points with the particular evaluation, and in fact Mr. 
Buckley does not altogether see eye to eye with Leavis about Lawrence. 
But his disagreement is much more intelligently and carefully stated than 
in the work of the ‘Christian Discrimination’ critics whom he handles fairly 
severely in an appendix, and he deserves credit for dealing with a side of 
Leavis’s work that has not always had sufficient attention, discussing at some 
length, for example, the essay on “Tragedy and the Medium’ in The Common 
Pursuit. 

The two notes on ‘Criticism and Theological Standards’ and ‘Poetry and 
Sanctions’ have a rather more central importance than that usually associated 
with the term ‘appendix’. In fact they take the place of a concluding chapter. 
While appreciating Mr. Buckley’s wish to avoid premature formulation and 
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SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN & PEPYS 
Edited by James Gibson 
(Oxford ‘O” level). “*. . . a brilliant example of the work 
of modern editorship and has everything to commend 
it.”” Education Today Ts 
RHYME AND REASON 
Edited by Denys Thompson and Raymond O’ Malley 


(Cambridge ‘O” level). An outstanding poetry anthol- 

ogy, notable for its departure from ‘stock’ form and 

content. 6s 6d 

GEORGE CRABBE Selections from his Poetry 
Edited by Frank Whitehead 


(Cambridge ‘A’ level). This stimulating selection is 
fully annotated and introduced by a scholarly essay. 
6s 


POEMS Wilfrid Owen 
(Cambridge ‘A’ level). Edited with a memoir and notes 
by Edmund Blunden. 10s 6d net 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR 
Laurens van der Post 


(NUJMB Alternative ‘O’ level). One of the most moving 
and thoughtful books of modern times. 6s 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


(London ‘A’ level). A special school edition of this 
outstanding biography. Ts 


Lytton Strachey 


Send for inspection copies to 
42 William IV Street London WC2 
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rigid definition the reader cannot help feeling that he might have done 
something to gather together in a general summary the main points that 
emerge from his particular analyses, and to clarify, however tentatively, his 
own position. At the same time one wishes that more critical discussions 
could be conducted at this level of disinterestedness and care. 

Mr. Sansom’s anthology of critical dicta is arranged under sixty headings; 
each section contains a variety of points of view and an occasional inter. 
polation by the author. Many stimulating and sound passages of critical 
theory are included, and no doubt some sections might be useful in provoking 
thought on a given topic. But it is depressing to read through; so many 
general pronouncements without examples to give them definition and point 
are particularly indigestible and tend to bring all theoretical criticism into 
disrepute as a vague and barren word-spinning. The nagging question “What 
exactly does this mean in practice?’ soon reduces the reader to a state of 
exasperated frustration. Possibly longer extracts would have been better, or 
alternatively the restriction of all the passages to very short aphorisms without 
comment. R. G. COX 


EVERY MAN A PHOENIX: Studies in seventeenth century autobiography, 
by Margaret Bottrall. [ John Murray, 18s.] 

By far the richest material in this book is to be found in the two opening 

chapters and the last chapter. In her introductory chapters Mrs. Bottrall i 

concerned less with individual specimens of autobiography than with ques 

tions relating to the spectacular rise of the mode in seventeenth century 

England. The title comes from Donne’s lines: 


For every man alone thinkes he hath got 
To be a Phoenix, and that there can bee 
None of that kind, of which he is, but hee. 


and some of the most illuminating comments are concerned with Donne's 
place in the emergence and manifestation of the autobiographical impulse. 

Mrs. Bottrall throws out a number of useful suggestions to account for 
the appearance of the autobiographical spirit during this period. ‘In the 
seventeenth century, as never before’, she remarks, ‘Englishmen introduced 
themselves without a cloak of anonymity to their fellows’. Going back w 
Cardano and Montaigne, she traces the interest in ‘the need for a systematic 
study of Man’ through Bacon and Sir John Davies (Nosce Teipsum). A pat 
ticularly acute observation is that, whereas in the Elizabethan theatre ‘the 
problems and contradictions of human nature could be presented in term 
of action, rather than as subjects for meditation’, the drama immediately 
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that RETURN TO THE ISLANDS 
‘his Sir Arthur Grimble 


ions 
The School edition of Sir Arthur Grimble’s A Pattern of Islands has sold 
well over 100,000 copies in the four years since its a ee. It is to be 

Ags: found in schools throughout the British Commonwea 

ter- Return to the Islands is now similarly presented in a form suitable for young 

} readers — carefully abridged, but without any re-writing. This sequel to 

ical A Pattern of Islands, is, as the Spectator remarked, “alive with true tales, such 

cing as the most imaginative writer of fiction would find hard to invent”. 

any The Albemarle Library for Schools. Publication 27th January. 45 gd 

int There is also a Library Edition at 7s 6d net 
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ha ASPECTS OF SCIENCE FICTION 

Ja Edited G. D. Doherty 

> OF Twelve complete, unabridged stories by well-known authors of science 

out fiction from H. G. Wells and Stephen Leacock to Ray Bradbury and Brian 
Aldiss, selected for Secondary Schools. The stories are arranged according 

x to their main theme, e.g. space, time, the invasion of Earth, parody. The 


introduction explains this classification, and considers the difficulties raised 
by each story, as well as the more general problems and purposes which 
ohy, are common to all science fiction. While the stories have been primarily 
chosen for their readability, they are all of a high literary standard. There 
are a glossary of conventional science fiction terms, extensive suggestions 


xing for further reading, questions on each story and General Exercises. 55 

ll is 

ues THE ALBEMARLE LIBRARY FOR SCHOOLS 
tury Return to the Islands and Aspects of Science Fiction are only the two latest titles 


in this varied and attractively produced series: earlier volumes include The 
Comic World of Dickens ed. B. N. Schilling (6s 6d), Modern Adventure ed. 
F, E. S. Finn (5s 6d) and Aspects of the Short Story ed. Black and Parry (55). 
Please ask for a descriptive leaflet. 
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se The first two books of these highly original exercises for secondary pupils 
: appeared in the Spring, and already a reprint is in hand. They have 
- for received many favourable, and no adverse, reviews. The Higher Education 
the Journal speaks of “‘many extremely useful exercises on reasoning, thinking 
and using words”: and The Use of English says, “Some of the exercises are 
iced new and useful. Those on newspaper headlines, and on the language heard 
k to on TV and radio programmes are notably so. There is a genuine attempt 
i to draw in new things to do, and other subjects, even mathematics, are 
atic used”’. (Incidentally, why the ‘even’ ?) 
pat- Books III and IV will be published during 1960. 
“the Numerous illustrations by Geoffrey Salter. Each book limp 3s 6d, boards 45 gd 
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following the death of Shakespeare appealed to ‘a sophisticated Court circle’ 
preferring ‘spectacle to rhetoric and melodrama to tragedy. Serious criticism 
of human nature therefore had to find expression in non-dramatic forms’, 
The four central chapters on Browne, Lord Herbe of Cherbury, Bunyan 
and Baxter, though always interesting and amiably written, are not quite 
up to the level of the others. They have a tendency to ramble somewhat, 
and there is a good deal of seemingly needless summary. One supposes that 
the reader of Mrs. Bottrall either has read or is going to read the books in 
question, and is not going to her merely for a labour-saving digest of them, 
Nevertheless there are excellent things in these chapters, notably this com- 
ment on Baxter, about whom Mrs. Bottrall is especially perceptive: ‘His 
whole approach to the subject of religious experience is by way of a study 
of the idiosyncracies of the individual concerned. Unlike the sectarian auto- 
biographers of his day, he did not subordinate all mundane details to the 
prime purpose of testifying to the workings of the Spirit of God in his own 
soul’. And in her final chapter, amongst other good things, we are given an 
enticing glimpse of something known to very few, the autobiography of 


Lady Halkett. ROBIN MAYHEAD 


DRAMA 


THIEVES’ CARNIVAL, by Jean Anouilh, trans. Lucienne Hill. [Methuen’s 
Modern Classics, 3s. 9d.| 

THE LARK, by Jean Anouilh, trans. Christopher Fry. [Methuen’s Modem 
Classics, 5s.] 

A STREET CAR NAMED DESIRE and THE GLASS MENAGERIE, by Tennessee 
Williams. [Penguin Plays, 2s. 6d.] 

DANDY DICK, by A. Pinero. [Heinemann’s Drama Library, 6s. 6d.] 

PLEASURE OR PAIN IN EDUCATION, a Documentary Play, by Marion Jay. 
[University of London Press, 4s.] 

TRAGICAL, COMICAL, HISTORICAL, PASTORAL, an Anthology from 
Shakespeare’s Plays, compiled and edited by Lionel Gough. [Edward Arnold, 
5s 6d.| 

Thieves’ Carnival is a sugary amusing trifle, more puddingy in its English 

guise than trifles ought to be. The translation is adequate, but in places 

curiously stilted. ‘Tais-toi, gamin!’ becomes ‘Quiet, shaver!’—a term that 
no-one, surely, uses today? ‘...d’aller nous enterrer dans un trou de cam- 
pagne’ becomes ‘to bury ourselves in some rustic backwater’. The change 
from ‘hole’ to ‘backwater’ is quite unnecessary: it muddles the image, and 
‘some hole in the country’ is perfectly sound idiomatic English. Occasionally 
difficulties are merely side-stepped. For example “Vous vous prélassez ici . . . 
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This series has been specially 
may be discouraged by adult 


repared for the |1-16 year-olds who 
ks. They are all established works 


and although some have been abridged, none has been ‘adapted’ or 


rewritten. 

The first twelve titles are 
Bealby by H. G. Wells 

O-Lan by Pearl S. Buck 

Buried Alive by Arnold Bennett 


Roderick Random at Sea 
by Tobias Smollett 


The Pidgeon and the Boy 
by Roy Beddington 


Wild Horse of the West 
by Cecil G. Trew 


Bombard’s Voyage 


by Alain Bombard 


Soondar Mooni 


by E. O. Shebbeare 
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chools by H. C. Barkley 


Flush by Virginia Woolf 
The Light in the Forest 


by Conrad Richter 
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World by Joshua Slocum 
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This Day and Age 

edited by STANLEY HEWETT. 

An anthology which proves the accept- 
ability of Modern Poetry in the class- 


room. 


Four Long Short Stories 


selected by Nevis Nutratt from the 
works of R. L. Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad and Buchan. 


Boards 


Inspection copies from 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 Maddox Street, London, W.1. 


Photographic covers 


American Short 
Stories 


A selection by H. G. Fowter which 
provides an excellent introduction to 
American Literature. 


Laughing Matter 


An anthology of humorous prose 
selected by J. D. STEPHENSON. 


5s. 6d. each 
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is translated “You are lingering on here...’ Some plays are strong enough 
to make their effect in spite of dull translations, but Thieves’ Carnival is not 
one of them. 

The Lark, which is an altogether more solid work, and much more suitable 
for schools, has been well done by Mr. Fry. The play is worth reading, for 
those who like historical drama (I don’t), makes a useful comparison with 
St. Joan, and is within the scope of school dramatic societies. 

In his Editor’s Note Mr. Martin Browne claims that Tennessee Williams 
is ‘of all the dramatists now writing in English the one who gives the most 
complete theatrical experience to his audiences’. I think such claims are 
exaggerated; but Mr. Williams is obviously a serious writer; he is American; 
he is writing now; his work is a reaction against what he calls ‘the exhausted 
theatre of realistic convention’; he tries to use language creatively. On all 
these counts he is worth critical attention. Useful work could be done on 
The Glass Menagerie. Street Car is a more pretentious, but, I think, a less 
interesting work. 

Dandy Dick is a good farce, unsentimental and agreeably astringent in tone, 
and containing enough bright ideas to furnish forth a dozen of its kind today. 

The documentary play is an earnest work, which traces the progress of 
education from Ascham to the present day. Much of the dialogue is drawn 
from contemporary sources, but I cannot pretend that I found it inspiring. 
However, it has a ‘worthy purpose’, and I can imagine that many amateur 
groups would find it interesting and rewarding to perform. 

Those who want a well-printed book of intelligently selected scenes from 
Shakespeare will find Mr. Gough’s anthology useful. The notes are few and 
good and are printed at the bottom of the page. This book is a good intro- 
duction to the Bard. 

T.R.B. 


GRAMMAR 


FORM IN MODERN ENGLISH, by Dona Worrall Brown, Wallace C. 
Brown and Dudley Bailey. [New York, Oxford University Press, 245.] 

A NEW COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH COURSE, by T. W. Knight. [Uni- 
versity of London Press, 10s. 64.| 

FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR, by A. R. Moon. [Edward Arnold, 6s.] 

Its authors say that Form in Modern English is ‘designed primarily for College 

Freshman courses’, but the book would be useful to English teachers in this 

country as a simple, if rather leisurely, example of the structural approach 

to grammar, which seems at present to offer the best way out of our diff- 

culties. The authors acknowledge a debt to C. C. Fries, but their approach 

is more conservative than his. They accept the traditional parts of speech, 
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A Handbook of English 
Grammar 


J. H. JAGGER, MA, D.Litt, formerly London County Council Divisional 
Inspector of Schools 


This book describes the structure of the English sentence and the function- 
ing of its parts. It is designed, primarily, for pupils in the fifth and sixth 
forms of Grammar Schools, since theirs is the age when permanently 
profitable effects can be derived from the study of it. There are chapters on 
language in general, on differences between spoken and written English and 
copious examples from Early and Late Modern English are provided. 
Just published, School edition Boards 8/6; General edition 10/6 net 


Principles of Précis 


M. H. REAY, MBE, MA, formerly Senior English Mistress, Bexley Technical 
School for Girls, Bexleyheath, Kent, and 


D. M. SKEWS, BA, English Mistress, Bexley Technical School for Girls, 
Bexleyheath, Kent 


This book is original in that it does not merely provide a number of 
passages for summary but that it also approaches précis-writing step-by- 
step; it does in fact show how précis should be written. The directions are 
clear and concise and the passages are well chosen and varied as regards 
content, style and difficulty. The book is designed for use in the two years 
preceding the GCE Ordinary Level examinations. 

Just published, Limp 5/-, Boards 6/- 


Write for Inspection Copies to: 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON EC4 
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but define them in terms of structure, not of meaning. Where this is par- 
ticularly helpful, as with the pronoun, the traditional category tends to lose 
its validity, and the reader is left dissatisfied both with the old category and 
with the incompletely developed one which might replace it. Their dis- 
cussion of dependent clauses is usefully based on the distinction between 
external and internal structures: the clearest terms in which to analyse sen- 
tences of the type Whoever loves must suffer. Punctuation is rightly treated 
as primarily a device for indicating structure. Its relation to the spoken lan- 
guage is discussed, but the distinction between structural and stylistic criteria 
needs more emphasis. The chapter on usage covers the familiar errors, but 
less convincingly than the authentic material of Vallins or Gowers. The 
historical chapter is too short to be even superficially useful, and its reference 
to eighteenth century grammars is quite inaccurate. The cautious way in 
which structural categories are inserted into the traditional system will justi- 
fiably commend the book to many teachers, but this comfortable accom- 
modation is not secured without a price. The authors do not make clear 
the limits of their reliance on meaning. In discussing how to distinguish 
between the use of dark as a noun and its use as an adjective, when in both 
cases it is preceded by the noun-indicator the (e.g. the dark; the dark day), they 
say: ‘Any word that satisfies the following conditions is an attributive ad- 
jective: 1. It must be followed by a noun. 2. The intended meaning of the 
sentence must not allow any grammatical device . . . to come between this 
word and the word following.’ (P. 95). If the intended meaning of an 
expression has to be used in order to describe its structure then meaning is 
less disreputable, and ‘grammatical devices’ less‘ omnicompetent, than we 
are often led to believe. Two other weaknesses of the structuralist position 
are found here. The first is its failure to show that kind of structure which 
is akin to logical structure. This appears in the reference to the complement 
(p. 63) where the authors rely on the misleading view that the thing to which 
the complement refers is, ‘the same person or thing as the subject’. In their 
own example, The soldier was held a captive, this is unhelpful. Logic offers 
two related alternative approaches: on the one hand to consider what type 
of relation is expressed by was held, and on the other to distinguish between 
the soldier and a captive in terms of the distinction between proper names 
and descriptions. The second weakness is an almost total neglect of the 
setting and context in which words are used—and therefore of that aspect 
of language most vital for teaching. This appears especially in the many 
examples of supposedly ambiguous sentences. It is difficult to imagine any 
actual use of the written words Henry had a morbid fear of kissing girls (p. 148) 
in which the reader would be puzzled, even momentarily, by the theoretical 
ambiguity. Nevertheless the book is to be welcomed. It sets out clearly 
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Progressive Prose Study 


By FRANK MOSBY, M.A., Headmaster, The Duke’s 
Grammar School, Alnwick. 


BOOK 1, 4s. 6d. BOOK 3, 5s. BOOK 5, 5s. 
BOOK 2, 5s. BOOK 4, 5s. 


The object of this series is to accustom pupils in the 
secondary school to the proper appreciation of prose. They 
are first required to concentrate on understanding the 
content of a passage and on the meanings of words and 
phrases. But the intelligent reading of and appreciation of a 
prose passage demands that pupils shall be sensitive. 
Therefore they are now required to consider the sensory 
appeals made, to sense the emotional flow of a piece of 
prose, and to develop a feeling for its atmosphere. Sub- 
sequently they are required to consider the form in which 
prose is written, as narration, description or exposition, 
until finally they attempt the study of passages at General 
Certificate Ordinary level. It is hoped that in this way their 
study of prose will be rational and progressive, and that 
they may acquire a sensitivity to the use of words which 
will affect their whole reading, be it prose or verse or 
drama. 


INSPECTION COPIES ON REQUEST 


BLACKIE & SON LTD 


Educational Department 
17 STANHOPE ST, GLASGOW, C4 
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ideas which are important, and still relatively unfamiliar, about a branch of 
teaching in which fresh thinking is desperately needed. 

Just how desperately fresh thinking is needed can be seen from A New 
Comprehensive English Course. The book is designed as an Ordinary Level 
course ‘primarily for day and evening classes in Technical Colleges’ but also 
for secondary schools. After making every allowance for the influence of 
an often bad examination and for the particular pressures on, and from, 
technical classes, this is a deeply depressing book. Expression and interpre- 
tation are treated as mechanical operations, indiscriminately amenable to 
classification and labelling: hypallage, verbosity (‘very similar to Circum- 
locution’), three types of paraphrase, four genders, seven types of humour, 
seven ‘poetic devices’, nine kinds of pronoun, and twenty-seven figures of 
speech. This is not clarity; it does not spring from the necessities of simpli- 
fication, but from a pervasive insensitivity to language. There is no clarity 
in offering young students a scheme for the appreciation of verse which 
treats as three separate features ‘the central theme or idea’, ‘the main impres- 
sion and atmosphere’ and ‘the predominant emotion’ (p. 364). Language 
can mean little to anyone who writes, in a chapter on style, ‘Every writer 
has his or her own particular style which is closely connected with his or 
her own particular personality and intellectual gifts, though a writer’s style 
is sometimes noticeably influenced by other writers’ (p. 248).. This is true, 
but it was rash to say it. 

Functional Grammar is intended for pupils of fifteen or more and aims ‘not 
to go into details of English grammar, but to lead the student to think about 
the different ways in which he uses words’. The best feature of the book is 
that to some extent it does this. The pupil is given ten sentences, of which 
he is told that five are classified as ‘simple’. He is asked to discover from 
these examples what he thinks a simple sentence is. Discussion is encouraged, 
even of the classification of adverbial clauses, but the utility of the process 
is not questioned. The treatment of the parts of speech is similarly empirical. 
Varied examples are given, and the pupil is expected to make his own classi- 
fication of functions. This part of the book displays a restrained and dis- 
criminating loyalty to the traditional system, and would encourage good 
teaching. The later part of the book, which attempts the application of 
grammatical analysis to considerations of style and then of logic, is less suc- 
cessful. This failure is caused partly by lack of space, partly by an unfortunate 
decision to illustrate the discussion of style solely from examples of the 
literary essay. 

IAN MICHAEL 
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The Use of Reason 


E. R. EMMET B.a. 


The object of this book is to assist people to think more clearly. It is the 
author’s view that in our educational system today insufficient attention is 
given to this objective, and that the most effective way to achieve it is by a 
direct study of the processes of our thinking. 

The workings of formal logic are explained but at the same time the dangers 
and limitations of a rigid two-valued logic are pointed out, and the importance 
stressed of flexibility in thinking. After an analysis of the ways in which words 
are defined and used, there are chapters on simple propositions, the elements 
of reasoning, and compound propositions, including a simple section ex- 
plaining the notation and use of symbolic logic. The structure and limitations 
of the syllogism are explained briefly. There is then an analysis of certainty and 
probability, and the methods and principles of inductive thinking are examined 
in greater detail. Finally there are chapters on errors and deceptions in 
reasoning and on the solution of practical and theoretical problems. 

Ready March. 10s. 6d. 


General Certificate English 


(Book V of A Foundation Course in English) 
A. R. MOON M.A. A.K.C. 


This book provides the ‘O’ level student with a thorough revision course in 
English grammar and composition. The development of skill and accuracy, in 
expression, and more particularly in comprehension, précis and appreciation is 
its underlying aim. 6s. 9d. 


Introduction to the Queen’s English 
A. R. ROBERTSON .s.a. 


Here, in one volume, is a complete course in Grammar, Composition, Précis 
and Comprehension. Written for pupils aiming at G.C.E. ‘O’ level in England 
and S.L.C. Lower Grade in Scotland, it is intended primarily to meet the 
needs of students whose aptitudes are practical, scientific or mathematical, 
rather than literary. 7s. 6d. 


Longmans, Green & Co Ltd 


6-7 Clifford Street - London W1 
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ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, by J. O. Gauntlet 

[Macmillan, 35.] 

ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS, by B. J. M. Monks and D. I. Luard, 

[Macmillan, 5s.] 

A BRIDGE TO ENGLISH, by A. F. Scott and Kathleen Box. [Max Parrish, 
7s. 6d. each.| 
FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH, Book 3, by David Hicks. [Longmans, 
Students’ Book, ss. 9d.; Teachers’ Book, 6s 6d.] 
ENGLISH SPEECH RHYTHM, by Lumsden Milne. [Macmillan, 4s.] 
A GUIDE TO ESSAY WRITING, by John Parry. [Harrap, 3s.] 
A GUIDE TO SHAKESPEARE, by John Parry. [Harrap, 3s.] 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language is based on a similar book designed 
for teachers in Japan, and thus is particularly relevant where students speak 
as their native language one dissimilar from English in structure. However, 
it can be recommended to anyone about to undertake this activity, and will 
be suggestive to teachers already experienced in it. Mr. Gauntlet writes 
tersely about basic problems under these headings: Aims of the English 
Language Course, Principles and Methods, Psychological Problems, Pho- 
netics and Tonetics, the Teaching of Vocabulary, Structure and Idiom, and 
Organisational Problems. He is not only penetrating in his comments, but 
also a useful guide to courses and to the views and works of other experts. 
However, some readers may have more serious doubts than he has about 
the use of simplified texts. “To introduce Bacon’s Essays and the like’, re- 
marks Mr. Gauntlet unnecessarily, ‘in their original form to 12th grade boys 
and girls would be mere folly’. Simplification of such works, one feels, 
probably deserves a worse description. 

Having given due attention to basic principles, the teacher may ponder 
whether in class he should use a grammar or a course, or a combination of 
the two. He would probably be wise to eschew grammars in the classroom 
(though he should of course possess an extensive one for his private use), 
for the classroom grammar, because it is short, nearly always suffers from 
the fault of incomplete or misleading explanations. English for Overseas 
Students is a grammar in which much is explained lucidly and there are 
valuable exercises, but it does not escape some such blemishes. For example, 
it is misleadingly inadequate to equate the verb ‘used to’ with ‘accustomed 
to’; more rules should be given for the use of the definite article; ‘like’ and 
‘as’ are insufficiently distinguished. Moreover, it is questionable whether this 
kind of systematic grammar is not, as a teaching instrument, outmoded; 


however, such a one as this will still be a handy reference book for teachers 
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who realise its limitations. 
The two courses listed above are distinctly recommendable. A Bridge to 
English is designed to cover the requirements of the Lower Cambridge Cer- 
tificate, and circumvents the ‘simplified text’ dilemma by consisting of 
specially written essays. Each essay is a sensible, informative piece of writing, 
illustrated by a very good photograph, and accompanied by useful gram- 
matical and vocabulary exercises. Book 3 of David Hicks’ Foundations’ of 
English is more advanced, and similarly consists of entertaining, specially 
composed prose passages, in this book containing much more dialogue, and 
amusingly illustrated with line-drawings. The exercises are extensive, and 
the accompanying teacher’s book not only demonstrates the use of these but 
offers still further practice and helpful suggestions on teaching methods. 
English Speech Rhythm, though mainly concerned with oral English, 
approaches the undefined frontier where English language study meets liter- 
ary appreciation. The study of English speech rhythm, as Mrs. Milne has 
discovered, makes an excellent avenue of introduction to English verse and 
prose. After a lucid and readable introduction on the basic principles, the 
book is composed of selections from poets and prose writers, given first in 
their plain form and then in phonetic transcript with stress marks. Speech 
rhythms need supplementing with intonation practice, but it is true, as the 
author claims, that of the two, speech rhythm has been the more neglected. 
The Guides to Essay Writing and to Shakespeare belong to ‘Harrap’s 
African Guide Series’. That on Essay Writing uses the conventional ap- 
proaches—isn’t it time that someone found a new one?—but granted this, 
the booklet is very sensibly done, and could be used for native speakers of 
English. The Shakespeare booklet is well-written, and, given its brevity, 
a sound introduction both to Shakespeare’s background and to the Eliza- 
bethan theatre and its conventions. This could also be used more widely 
than for its specified audience. CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


PRIMARY ENGLISH PRACTICE, by R. H. Hawkins. [Longmans, 3s. 6d.] 

DO YOU UNDERSTAND? by T. Armitage. [Harrap, 3s.] 

PARRISH POETRY and THE MAX PARRISH READERS. [Parrish, 3s. 6d. 
and 4s.] 

THE OLIVER STORIES, by Gwenda Allen. [Frederick Warne, 7d. each.| 

Primary English Practice and Do You Understand: are both intended as aids to 

what is known as ‘reading comprehension’ in the junior school. Do You 

Understand: (for seven year olds) is no more than just another book of pas- 

sages of prose with the usual ten pointless questions at the end of each. 
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English Five 


COMPLETING THE SERIES 
ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS 


IS NOW READY 


ENGLISH FIVE covers all ‘O’ Level GCE requirements, and 
a feature of the book is an analysis of the English Language 
papers of all the examining boards. Two chapters consist 
entirely of questions for practice answers, from which the 
teacher can choose a set which approximates to a complete 
paper of the examinations to be taken. 

Work done in the previous books in the series is revised 
and consolidated, and the greater part of this book com- 
prises exercises to give specific practice in the various skills 
expected at ‘O’ level. There is particular emphasis on précis 
and punctuation. 

At the same time this is not a cram book. Throughout 
children are encouraged to read and enjoy literature and to 
appreciate the many ways in which ‘English’ is necessary for 
a critical understanding of the contemporary world. There 
is liveliness and humour in every chapter and the material 
used for exercises is interesting in its own right. 

The vigour of the text is matched by the delightful and 
witty illustrations of Anton, the well-known Punch artist. 

Ts 6d 
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Primary English Practice is of fourth year junior standard, and is much more 
interesting. The extracts are excellently chosen, from good sources, and if 
the questions are of the all too familiar kind, Mr. Hawkins has managed to 
introduce enough variety into them to whet the appetite and to encourage 
the children to read further into the books from which the passages are 
taken. Here and there in the book a refreshing new note is struck, aptly 
called ‘Something Different’, e.g. the simple piece of map study under the 
intriguing title of “The Way to Pennywhistle’. The lay-out of the book is 
good, the type clear, and the small illustrations attractive: it is one of the 
best of its kind I have seen. 

There seems to be only a limited number of rhymes, jingles and poems 
suitable for inclusion in a poetry anthology for the primary school, and 
every new poetry book must contain much of the same well worn material. 
Parrish Poetry Books are no exception, for they contain very little that is new 
or different. They are attractively set out, however, and the illustrations are 
enjoyable, especially in the first book, “Blue Skies’. 

The Max Parrish Readers for the primary school are interesting in their 
basic planning. They comprise four books under separate titles, with a pro- 
gressive increase of vocabulary, as one would expect: but the series is also 
planned to exact from the child more and more sustained effort and con- 
centration as he progresses from the first to the fourth book. Thus, Book 1, 
The Two Ravens is composed mainly of short folk tales of familiar type, and 
Book 2, The Singing Wreath of the same kind of tale, slightly longer and 
from all over the world. Then Book 3, Peter’s for Pets, is a continuous story, 
demanding sustained interest in the characters, though each chapter tells a 
story in itself and is more or less self-contained, while Book 4, The Mammoth 
Cavern, is a complete book of 160 pages. 

It is a pity that in a scheme so well devised, the two books for the older 
children, written, one supposes, especially for the purpose, show up rather 
badly against the simple folk-tale language of the two earlier ones. The 
matter in The Mammoth Cavern is undoubtedly of interest to children, and 
many will read it with pleasure, but the discriminating teacher may feel that 
it contains very little of literary value, even for a ten-year-old child. 

The Oliver Stories are eight little books for the oldest infants and the 
youngest juniors, all about a little boy called Oliver, who often sees and 
understands things that clever grown-ups do not. It is difficult to say much 
about such books, but the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I have 
found that children of all ages read them with considerable enjoyment. 

S. M. MARSHALL 
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Better Spoken English 


G. L. BARNARD 

This lively and amusingly-illustrated book gives, in sentences, verse and 
prose passages, illustrations of each English sound, with notes. Although 
planned originally for overseas students, the simple, practical approach 
and attractive presentation make it very suitable for Secondary Modern 
Schools in this country. 6s. 


An Episode of Sparrows 


RUMER GODDEN 


This very popular book, which is now appearing as a school edition for 
the first time, tells the story of two children who make a little garden ina 
London back-street. Ts. 6d. 


Scholar’s Library 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles 


THOMAS HARDY. Edited by E. B. Pinion 


This famous novel makes its first appearance in The Scholar’s Library. 
This edition includes a map of Wessex, a biographical note about 
Thomas Hardy, a critical introduction to the book and notes on the 
text. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD st Martin's street wo2 








A First Book of Modern Prose 
A Book of Modern Prose 
A Third Book of Modern Prose (ready April) 
A selection of short stories, essays, and broadcast talks, which show the 
flexibility and variety of the language and how every form of experience 


can be expressed in a suitable style. British, Commonwealth and American 
authors are represented. The compiler of each book is Margaret Flower. 


Books I and II, 7s. 6d. each. Book II, 8s. 6d. 


Poems of Yesterday and Today 


An anthology compiled in 4 graded books for Secondary Schools by 
Dr. Andrew Scotland. The work of modern poets like T. S. Eliot, C. Day 
Lewis, W. H. Auden and Laurie Lee is included, and Books 3 and 4 
contain some great passages from Shakespeare’s plays. 


Books 1-4, 4s. 6d. each 


CASSELL: Educational Department 
35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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LITTLE PETE STORIES, by Leila Berg. [Puffin, 3s.] 


ADVENTURES OF THE LITTLE WOODEN HORSE, by Ursula Moray) 


Williams. [Puffin, 35.] 
MY NAUGHTY LITTLE sisTER, by Dorothy Edwards. [Puffin, 2s 6d.] 
PARRISH READERS, SECOND SERIES. [Max Parrish, 4s. each.] 


THE DOLPHIN BOOKS: “The Black Penny’, “The Dolphin and the Pirates’, 
“Young Ruffles’ and ‘Dandy’. [University of London Press, 1s., 1s. 9d., 
1s. od. and 2s. 3d. respectively.] 

THE MCKEE PLATFORM READERS: ‘Dusty’ and ‘Dusty and the Scare- 
crow’, by Dora Castley, Sheila Carstairs and Kathleen Fowler. [Nelson, 
1s. od. each.| 

THE CHILDREN S BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT STORIES, by Roy Brown. 
[Harrap, 2s. 3d.] 

The three Puffin books supply a long-felt want, because they are intended 

for the five-to-seven age group. They are excellent, both in subject matter 

and style, and are equally suitable for the advanced reader who wants to 
read to himself, and to be read aloud. My Naughty Little Sister, in particular, 
has everything to make a normal six-year-old squirm with delight, and the 
language is a lesson in itself in its direct simplicity. Every young mother 
and every infant teacher should have a copy of all these three new Puffins. 

The second set of Max Parrish Readers follows the same pattern as the first. 
The first three of the series, The Golden Cloak by Auberry Pryor, Sheppy and 
the Clock by Tom Kershaw, and The Seven Days by Barbara Sleigh, contain 
good, simply written stories. The San Pedro Adventure by Andrew Wood, is 
somewhat different. The story, set in a tiny, mythical South American re- 
public, will no doubt have a good deal of appeal for older children, with its 
six old-fashioned British engines competing for a railroad with the latest 
product of American engineering skill, and with gauchos, stallions, Indians 
with blowpipes, and even a revolution, dragged in for local colour. The 
attempt to appeal to girls as well as boys by means of two horse-loving 
teenagers seems to get in the way of the main story, but it is the language 
to which I object most. It is written in what I imagine must have been the 
jargon of the author’s schooldays, but which is jarringly out of date already. 
A book full of phrases such as ‘spill the beans’, ‘a perfectly clinking horse’, 
‘an awful young blighter’ and ‘beastly chaps’ is hardly an example to a boy 
just entering into his heritage of English literature. 

The Dolphin Books are graded, paper covered booklets each containing a 
complete story; they are interesting and the print is good, while in Young 
Ruffles and The Dolphin and the Pirates the illustrations are delightful. They 
are to be recommended, as are the two new McKee Platform Readers also. 
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Poetry, biography, 


philosophy—wnatever your 


interest, how do you judge the value of a 
new book, or the calibre of an author 
often unknown? A valuable guide is 
THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, for 
three reasons. 
1. Reviewers in the LrrgRaRY SUPPLB- 
MENT are specialists in their subjects. 
They give an informed assessment of 
a book. 
2. The LrrerRaARY SUPPLEMENT can 
devote more space to each book than 
journals with heavy editorial demands. 
3. Reviews in the LrreRARY SUPPLEMENT 
are anonymous. The reviewer cannot 
be deflected from the book by personal 
considerations. 

How well you will be served by the 
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They contain all the same good qualities as the other books of this attractive 
reading scheme. 

The Children’s Book of Old Testament Stories simply tells some of the more 
exciting incidents of the Old Testament in fairly straightforward if common- f 
place prose. Children will probably enjoy the stories, but to ears, even those 
of small children, attuned to the forceful dignity of the Bible itself, this lan- 
guage will prove a poor substitute. It is to be hoped that such a book will 
never be used, either in a Religious Knowledge or a reading period, instead 
of ‘the real thing’, especially as the paper is poor, and the illustrations medi- 
ocre, to say the least of them. 

S. M. MARSHALL 


EXPLORING HISTORY, by Mary McCririck. [Basil Blackwell, Book 1, § 

45. 9d.; Book 2, $s. 3d.; Book 3, 6s.; Teacher’s booklet, 1s.] 
The teacher's booklet manages to compress within its eighteen pages a meaty / 
summary of the teaching of history in the junior school, and the non-§ 
specialist teacher will find Miss McCririck’s ideas and suggestions invaluable. f 
Concerned more with the methods by which children learn rather than with 
the material, she has designed her series to help children discover or confirm 
facts for themselves and so develop a real interest in history as a living subject. 
The work suggested for them is exciting and imaginative and extends over f 
a wide range of individual and group activities which are well graded to ¥ 
keep pace with the children’s increasing attainments. Mere model-making § 
as an end in itself is eschewed. 

As a framework for her ideas Miss McCririck has decided on an outline 
of English history from the Old Stone Age; although the treatment is chron- 
ological, frequent reference is made to the present-day so that an under- 
standing of development and change is built up. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that some chapter headings feature kings and queens as this might suggest 
an outdated approach: in fact the material has been for the most part carefully 
chosen so that a teacher wishing to use the ‘topic approach’ will find many 
facts and suggestions for the study of social life, transport, farming and 
similar subjects. Even more of this kind of information could have been 
included if some of the generous allowance of space given to wars and battles 
had been used to enlarge on the work of inventors, writers, social reformers 
and scientists. All three books share in tracing the growth of London with f 
a view towards encouraging the children to explore the history of their own f 
locality. 

Further reading is advised in a handy list at the end of each book; there is 
also an index but this loses much of its value because of its many omissions. 
Miss McCririck suggests several ways in which the three books can be used, 





with or without additional material, to cover the whole of the four-year 
junior course, but I am inclined to agree with her alternative for restricting 
their use to the last three years. The photographs and drawings, though not 
in colour, are informative and interesting. B. A. WYVILL 


BOOKS FOR SLOW READERS 


ADVENTURE AND DETECTION, by Kathleen Hadley. Six titles. [O.U.P., 
2s. 6d. each| 

LOOK AHEAD READERS: STAGE SIX, by Ronald Ridout and Ruth Ains- 
worth. [ Heinemann, 9s. complete| 

Intended for slow readers in the top half of Modern Schools, and similar 

in vocabulary range and format to New Adventures in Reading, and The 

Adventures of Bill and Betty, Miss Hadley’s series comprises two adventure 

stories with girls as the central characters, two with boys and girls equally 

involved, and two with boys as the heroes. 

The plots are interesting and not too complicated and the illustrations by 
Mr. Andrew Dodds are lively and colourful, but sentence construction is 
frequently clumsy, presumably in the interests of simplification. There can 
be no justification for ending a sentence with, ‘trying to speak in the same 
sort of way as Inspector Gladwell had done’. 

Stage Six of the Look Ahead Readers comprises a basic reader and three 


supplementaries, and is intended for children with reading ages of between 
nine and ten years. The basic reader is a collection of stories, articles and 
indifferent verse; two of the supplementary readers are very free adaptations 
of The Swiss Family Robinson (in thirty pages) and Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River. The third supplementary is a story on that over-played theme, 
a cliff-face rescue. The books are tastefully produced and competently 


illustrated. B. EVAN OWEN 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


THE LOST DOMAIN, by Alain Fournier, translated by Frank Davison. 
[Oxford University Press, 7s.] 
A NEST OF GENTLEFOLK, by Ivan S. Turgenev, translated by Jessie Coul- 
son. [Oxford University Press, double volume, 8s. 6d.] 
Fournier’s story of innocence and experience, the lost domain which Meaulnes 
} enters once but never again, is now easily available to English readers in the 
World’s Classics. It is a romantic view of adolescence, with some chill over- 
} tones, and most delicately recorded. 
The Turgenev volume is excellent value. As well as the name-story, there 
are ‘A Lear of the Steppes’, ‘First Love’ and also ‘A Quiet Backwater’. 
D.J.C 





Published by Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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The Sheldon Book 
of Verse 


FOUR GRADED BOOKS 
by P. G. SMITH and J. F. WILKINS 
Assistant Masters at Taunton School 


Books I and II: Pp. 192. Each 6s. 6d. 
Books III and IV: Pp. 256 and 240. Each 7s. 6d. 
Bound in laminated plastic boards 


‘This anthology consists of a series of four volumes planned 
as a graded course for use up to the Fifth Form. The selection 
is wide, with a strong emphasis on modern poetry, and 
avoids the bane of so many anthologies, a series of extracts 
which neither whet nor satisfy the appetite; on the contrary, 
many of those poems which are usually truncated in that 
way are included in their entirety. The books also have 

the advantage of being attractively produced, in fact they 
are a considerable cut above most textbooks in that way... 
This is a series to be heartily recommended.’ The A.M.A. 


‘Printing and layout are of the highest standard. Few 
teachers will be disappointed with the content, appearance 
and usefulness of these books.’ Scottish Schoolmaster 


‘This is an excellent graded anthology, with the minimum of 
comment, providing all that is needed for the first four or 
five years in the Secondary School.’ Catholic Teacher’s 
Journal. 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT * CXFORD 
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